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CHAPTER I. 

PORTUNE SMILES ON LADI MONOK. 

Time passed rapidly. Constance Monck 
was very happy, happier than she ever re- 
membered to have been. The constant 
coming and going of visitors broke in 
fatally upon the reign of routine at Holy- 
wood Hall. With a dozen people staying 
in the house, each possessed of idiosyn- 
cracies, and of the supreme indifference to 
everyone's comfort or wishes, save his own, 
which marks the special social orbit in 
which they revolved, it was simply impos- 
sible but that the pendulum of regularity 
should get out of order, and spasmodic 
jerks be occasionally substituted for its re- 
gular even swing. Under ordinary circum- 
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stances, suoh domestic disarrangements had 
been attended by a proportional distur- 
bance of Lady Monck's temper, so much 
to her daughters' cost, that they had some- 
times speculated whether the weary, dull 
routine were not almost preferable to 
the perpetual storms of more enlivening 
circumstances. Lady Monck could not 
revenge herself upon her guests, because 
they would not marshall round the 
luncheon -table at the precise moment 
when the booming of the gong, drowned 
the simultaneous chiming of a dozen clocks, 
so her daughters reaped the harvest of 
other peoples' crimes. Now, however, 
everything seemed changed. Ida, it was 
true, was clearly in disgrace, but she was 
merely ignored, and Constance had never 
known Lady Monck so amiable. How she 
trembled on the first day of the hunting 
season, when, consequently upon the 
fox having inaugurated the beginning of 
hostilities by an almost unparalleled run, 
the whole party from Hollywood rode up 
to the house fully an hour too late for 
dinner. She could hardly even attend to 
Lionel's assurances, as he rode beside hqr, 
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that she had taken the wind out of Madame 
De Villar's sails to some purpose that day, 
although, usually, Constance was not, like 
her sister, insensible to the commenda- 
tions founded upon detraction. Yet when, 
as she ran hastily up stairs to her room, 
she met her mother coming down and 
received a beaming smile, and an anxious 
inquiry whether she was not very much 
over fatigued, Constance dressed for dinner 
feeling as if she had received a great shock, 
yet one of an invigorating nature. Would 
it last ? Yes. Hunting breakfasts came, 
and unexpected advents of troops of hungry 
huntsmen to luncheon, with all the ordi- 
nary disturbances, inevitable in country 
houses during the hunting season, yet 
Lady Monck's serenity continued unim- 
paired. Constance marvelled over it some- 
times, but her time and her thoughts were 
too much occupied to let hep give her 
attention seriously to anything beyond the 
present moment. 

Lionel Dash wood was constantly near 
her. He was always at hand in the hunt- 
ing-field, to check her where there might 
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be danger, and to pay her all those little 
attentions which, to girls of her stamp, 
constitute half the pleasure of hunting, as 
do the whispered nothings, and tender 
little demonstrations, of dancing. She 
would never have ridden fearlessly away 
from everyone, as Ida did, managing her 
own affairs, rejoicing simply in the rush 
through the cold, clear air, and the tre- 
mendous bound of her sinewy hunter, as 
he plunged at the reins, and accepting with 
ill-concealed impatience, the aid of some 
fledgling ensign, who would bungle for her 
for five invaluable minutes, over a gate 
she would have opened herself in as many 
seconds. Constance wanted lea petits soms 
of life, and she had them plentifully. 
Then, Lionel would ride home very close 
beside her, through the deepening twilight, 
and then, too, not unfrequently, Bertram 
Harding was nearly as close beside Ida, 
whom he was wise enough to leave to her- 
self in the field. And both the girls found 
these slow, homeward progresses, generally 
so tedious with tired horses, pass unusu- 
ally quickly. 
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Then, when the hounds did not meet, and 
there was no shooting going on, Lionel 
would drive the girls into the neighbouring 
town, and indulge in schoolboy pranks 
which would have made Lady Monck' s 
hair stand on end, while they made small 
purchases, or he would persuade Constance 
to play billiards with him, or go for a stroll in 
the woods, and all the while Lady Monck 
looked on and smiled. Very very happy 
Constance was as weeks slipped by. Not 
a word had passed between Lionel and 
herself, in the way of any distinct pledge, 
but she was quite satisfied she understood 
him, and that was enough, and the image 
of the good-hearted young fellow who was 
still wandering restlessly about Europe, 
and shunning picture galleries, because 
those *' confounded Madonnas," with their 
pensive beauty, made him think of Con- 
stance Monck, was rapidly fading from her 
memory. It was such a pleasant state of 
things. She did not want to be engaged, 
she did not wish to be married yet. 
Lionel's relationship rendered a degree of 
intimacy possible which made her not care 
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about an announced engagement. It 
would be so nice to go in that way for a 
year or two. The seasons in London 
would be so pleasant, with Lionel always 
at hand to take the best waltzes, and sit 
with in retired corners, to cool afterwards. 
And then there was something so deliciously 
romantic in this sort of secret under- 
standing, this silent pledge, each to the 
other, without a word on either side. 
Truly nature was beginning to develop 
herself with alarming rapidity in Constance 
Monck that autumn, and some little 
tender shoots of good were beginning to 
struggle up through all the selfishness 
and indolence which were the prevailing 
characteristics of Lionel Dashwood. As 
far as it went, his love for his cousin was 
sincere, and there is no man who is not 
in some measure the better for such a love. 
And all this under the very eyes of Lady 
Monck. Ah those eyes were watching, 
and she only waited the right moment to 
gather up the reins upon which her grasp 
was firm still, and to tighten a cruel curb 
with all the more deadly efiect because it 
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had been for a time, seemingly, entirely 
relaxed. 

All this while Madame De Villar too 
was calmly watching the game, conscious 
that, for the time, it was entirely beyond 
her power to influence it, and not a little 
puzzled herself. She was very often at 
Hollywood, but Lady Monck was impene- 
trable, and she could not even read her 
own brother. He sometimes voluntarily 
addressed Constance, who was simply 
coolly contemptuous, but oftener, far, he 
laid himself under the fire of Ida's cutting 
raillery. At length she began to think all 
danger was over ; that if Lady Monck had 
ever cherished any such designs she had 
cut her own throat; and that was very 
much the opinion at which others were 
arriving as well. The quiet understanding 
between Lionel and Constance was only 
concealed behind a very transparent veil. 

Gordon Mansfield was still at the 
Grange, and about as wretched as he had 
ever been in his life, perhaps more so. If 
either a man's good or evil angel be 
entirely in the ascendant, standing trium- 
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phant on the lifeless body of its prostrate 
foe, he may be very comfortable ; but there 
is no comfort where there is strife, and a 
fierce war was going on at that moment 
within him, between the powers of good 
and evil. He had awakened, late in life, to 
the knowledge of women's power over men, 
and the later that awakening— within cer- 
tain limits — the more potent the influence. 
It was an awakening, for him too, under 
circumstances of no sUght periL The 
knowledge came with the beginning of 
a deadly conflict between the beauty of 
purity and truth, and the syren fascination 
of voluptuous loveliness and refined sen- 
suousness. Had he never seen Ethel 
Harding, he could not have resisted the 
influence of Cora De Villar's exceeding but 
baleful beauty ; had he never seen Cora De 
Villar he would have braced himself nobly 
for a manly struggle to rise from the low 
moral level of which he was, for the first 
time, fully conscious, to the purer atmos- 
phere which seemed to environ Ethel 
Harding, Which way would such a con- 
flict turn ? That would, in some measure, 
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depend upon the ground upon which it 
was fought, and chances were sorely 
against him. The syren was terribly in 
earnest ; the good angel, for him, as sadly 
indifferent to a conflict which she did not 
see, and would not have understood if she 
could have seen it. 

He was a great deal at the Lodge, where 
sportsmen of St. Omer's own type came 
and went, and where scenes sometimes 
took place which might perhaps, only 
perhaps, have staggered Lady Monck. 

How much of what went on Cora De 
Villar saw, no one knew. One only thing 
was patent. No man, save her own brother, 
ever ventured to be coarse or disrespectful 
in her presence. Yet not his coarsest 
speech could bring the colour to her cheek. 
The ball which he had asserted she would 
be certain to have, she had flatly refused 
to think of for a moment. He seemed un- 
accountably anxious for it. 

" Why won't you have it, Cora ?" 
For many reasons." 
Well, but, hang it, give one then." 
One? Well, one is that I know you 
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would get exceedingly drunk, and possibly 
succeed in making the county too hot to 
hold you." 

" I shouldn't do anything of the kind. 
You never saw me drunk at a ball yet, 
Cora." 

"I haven't seen you at many. Never 
at one in a country house, where you 
would have to superintend arrangements, 
and act host. I am not going to try the 
experiment." 

" Confound you ! I will have a ball." 

" As you like, only I shall leave the 
house the day before." 

He banged off with an oath; he knew 
he could not have one without a hostess, 
and that he could not well get any other 
than his own sister. 

"Why on earth does he want to have 
a ball ?" she said to Gordon Mansfield, the 
next time he came lounging in to luncheon 
from the billiard room, which none of the 
others seemed inclined to vacate. He was 
almost the only one of her brother's ac- 
quaintances for whose society she mani- 
fested any partiality. 
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** It's a strange whim for him, certainly. 
Perhaps it's to please Miss Monck." 

** Oh, no. I don't think there's a chance 
there. He must see how the land lies, 
unobservant as he is ; and he would surely 
never have the courage to propose to the 
younger one. I fancy, though, he has some 
thoughts of marrying. You see " 

"What?" 

" Nothing." (" He is not far from four- 
and-twenty," she had been going to say, 
but she remembered her listener knew no- 
thing about the subject in her thoughts.) 

"Where is Fred now?" Mansfield 
asked. 

"I don't know; out somewhere. Rat 
hunting, 1 dare say." 

She was never further from the truth. 
At that moment, Fred St. Omer, very red 
in the face, and very hesitating and un- 
certain in his speech, though all the same 
perfectly sober, was sitting nervously on 
the extreme edge of a chair in Lady 
Monck's boudoir, awe-stricken alike at 
his position and circumstances, and doing 
his best to make himself intelligible to that 
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stately dame, who was reclining in an easy- 
chair, listening graciously, with uncon- 
cealed triumph gleaming in her eyes. 

" You see. Lady Monck, I the fact 

is 1 mean Hang it I I don't under- 
stand this sort of thing ; but the truth is, 
I admire your daughter very much, and I 
should like to marry her." 

" My dear Mr. St. Omer ! you astonish 
me. I had no idea you entertained any 
such wish." 

" Oh yes, I do. I don't care much about 
marrying, but you see, I must, and I'd 
rather marry her than anyone else." 

" Yes, indeed, you are right ; you ought 
to marry. I hold that the representatives 
of old families should have no choice on 
that point. But you have not yet told mo 
which of my dear girls is the object of 
your preference." 

" Oh well, you know, for the matter of 
that, I think Miss Ida's the joUiest girl I 
ever saw. But she wouldn't do for me ; 
no, hang it," and he shook his head reflec- 
tively, " that sort of thing wouldn't do in 
a wife. I swear I believe I should be 
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afraid of her. Besides, it's no use talking 
about that, she wouldn't have me, I know, 
at any price ; so you see. Lady Monck, it's 
about this. I can't have her, so I'd like 
to marry her sister." 

" Constance ?" Lady Monck said reflec- 
tively, looking as grave as the occasion 
demanded. 

" Yes. You know I do admire her 
very much, and I've been thinking, per- 
haps, as Cora's always telling me I want 
poUshing up a bit, I'd better marry a wife 
who's very refined, and all that kind of 

thing ; like Miss Monck, you know. But 

do you think she'll have me ?" 

" How can I tell ? My dear child would 

never, I hope, so far forget herself as to 

express any preference." 

"No, but I thought, you know, you 

miorht have some idea." 

*' Not the least, and, indeed, my dear 

Mr. St. Omer, you have taken me so by 

surprise, I hardly know what to say. 

This much I can unhesitatingly affirm, you 

will have Sir Charles' and my own warmest 

approval of your suit. But still I think 
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you must be prepared for a few little 
difficulties. You must forgive me for say- 
ing it, but you have been too reticent in 
this matter. You should have given the 
dear child some hint of your intentions. 
She is very young, and has, as yet, never 
had her attention turned in the direction 
of marriage. I daresay, at the first 
moment, she will hardly feel disposed to 
renounce her freedom so soon." 

" How could I give her any hint ? I 
don't understand that sort of thing, and I 
could not blunder out straight off * Will 
you marry me ?' " 

" No, indeed ! How droll you are. No. 
I know you are not what is generally 
termed a lady's man. But I know you 
have at heart all the qualities calculated 
to insure the happiness of your wife, and 
therefore I should see my dear child give 
you her hand with the deepest happi- 
ness." 



" IVe plenty of money, if that's what 
you mean." 

" No, no. I am not blind to worldly 
advantages. Your rank and fortune of 
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course render you a splendid alliance for 
any girl ; but a mother does not think of 
those things, Mr, St. Omer, when she is 
considering her child's prospects in mar- 
riage. I fully admit, you know, your sister's 
declaration, that you want, as you term it, 
to be * pohshed up ' a little, still I know 
you have all those gifts of head and heart 
calculated to ensure solid happiness in 
married life." 

** Yes, but then, you know, the question 
is, will she have me ?" He was beginning 
to grow a little impatient under Lady 
Monck's outpourings. 

" Again I say, I cannot tell. But this 
much I will say, you have no rival ; and I 
think, mind, I only think, if you will be 
guided by me, this matter will not end in 
a way distasteful to you." 

"Oh, I'll do just what you tell me. 
I ain't a hand at love-making. I 
don't understand women's ways. All I 
can say is, if she'll marry me she shall 
have as much money " 

**0h, my dear Mr. St. Omer! pray. 
You are really going too far. Time enough 
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to talk about settlements when Constance 
has decided. Then, if she accepts you, 
you must discuss those things with Sir 
Charles.'' 

" Oh, yes, I know ! I only meant, you 
know, you could have it all your own way 
about them." 

"Yes, I know how generous you are. 
I have no fear about those things. Then, 
dear Mr. St. Omer, say not a word on this 
subject to a soul, and be guided by me 
entirely. Then I think, before very long, 
I shall hail you as my dear son." 

With that he went his way, very glad to 
shake off the irksome restraint of a lady's 
boudoir, and, now he had taken the fatal 
plunge, not a little frightened at his own 
temerity. He had been meditating this 
step for sometime, trying, in the confusion 
of his dull brain, to forecast risks and 
chances, and all the while keeping his 
thoughts a profound secret from everyone. 
As he mounted his horse Constance came 
up, sauntering in from the gardens, with 
Lionel Dashwood, and she stopped and 
spoke to him. And then he looked at her 
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with a sort of perception dawning upon 
him that to have a beautiful girl like that 
for a wife, so that he needn't treat her 
with more deference than he did his sister 
Cora, wouldn't be " half a bad notion." 

" By Jove, won't Cora be in a rage 
neither ! but then " 

He frowned, dug the spurs into his 
horse, and galloped home at a furious 
pace. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HONOUR versus three thousand pounds. 

Lady Monok sat reflecting in her bou- 
doir, alone and victorious. Only victorious, 
however, so far as that she had now 
obtained a firm footing for the deadly 
fight which was yet to come; the fight which 
was to prove whether her iron will, 
leagued with the moulding of one-and- 
twenty years, would avail to bend her 
daughter to her purpose, when that pur- 
pose was to induce her to marry Fred 
St. Omer. 

Did Lady Monck clearly and fully 
realize what she was doing ? Did she 
ever distinctly ask herself what was the 
character of the man whose wife she had 
determined her daughter should be ? 
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What were the occupations of his leisure 
hours? What the scenes in which he 
sought the amusements and companionship 
most conformable to his tastes ? Who can 
tell ? Seeing they may see and not per- 
ceive, and hearing they may hear and not 
understand. How far can that fatal power 
be carried ? She must have known 
theoretically. She was a woman well 
versed in the ways of the world, and no 
longer young. But have things only 
known, so much less power than things 
actually seen, that women, wives and 
mothers, on whose knowledge of the 
world, ay, and knowledge of evil too, 
so much depends, either for weal or for 
woe, the fate of their helpless daughters, 
cannot realize these things because they 
have never seen them. If so, then in 
Heaven's name let them lay aside their 
refinement, and their fatal ignorance ; go 
boldly forth in the dead of night, and see 
for themselves what, in their hours of 
untrammelled freedom, the men are, into 
whose arms they are ready to thrust their 
pure fair innocent children, when the 

2 
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foulness and iniquity is hidden under a 
mountain of gold. One night of their 
London season passed learning, in humble 
disguise, such a lesson as that, were worth 
a dozen spent in jewels and costly array 
amidst scenes of splendour. Then, if they 
choose to stand to their purpose, let them do 
it boldly, and not reiterate to all the world 
that they cannot see and they cannot hear, 
and call Heaven to witness that facts are 
not facts, because they have shut their 
eyes, and stopped their ears. 

She had much before her ; much to plan 
and devise, many risks to run, before 
another victim could be safely bound and 
laid, unresistingly, on the altar of Mam- 
mon. The curb must be taken up sharply, 
and, simultaneously, the lash freely plied, 
so that the goal might be reached in the 
first moment of confusion, deadly terror, 
and sharp pain. All that afternoon she 
spent in deep consideration, making an 
occasional note upon her tablets, especially 
of the fact that it only wanted ten days to 
the county ball, which was to be celebrated 
that year with unusual splendour. 
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The following morning she summoned 
Ida to her presence, as soon as breakfast 
was over. • The girl's heart beat faster at 
the mandate. Was it a signal that the 
sort of armed neutrality which had been 
preserved since Lady Monck's return from 
Friarscourt was at an end, and active hos- 
tilities about to recommence ? She did not 
now regard the conflict quite so gleefully 
as she would have done a few weeks 
since. 

Ida Monck had not been suddenly trans- 
formed, by the revival process, into a 
model of meek and patient endurance, but 
she was beginning to learn very fast to 
regard the state of afiairs at Hollywood 
Hall with more pain, and far less careless 
indifference than she had been wont to 
do : and as she proceeded to Lady Monck's 
boudoir she was making tremendous reso- 
lutions to keep her bitter words in check ; 
to answer her mother with more respect, 
and to suppress the blunt assertion of un- 
pleasant truths, as far as she honestly 
could. Such resolutions were a great deal 
for a girl of her character to have arrived 
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at in so short a time ; but she was cer- 
tainly softening down very rapidly. 

" I wish to speak to you about the 
Hardings, Ida " 

" Yes, mamma/* 

"I suppose you have been glorying in 
the triumph you have had, in being al- 
lowed to have your own way in this mat- 
ter." 

" I am very glad you have not interfered 
with my going to the Grange." 

** I don't doubt it. I fear the society 
there is much more to your taste than that 
you are likely to meet in your own father's 
house. Your tastes are strange, for a 
daughter of mine." 

Ida bit her lip, gulped down the retort 
which rose, and only coloured a little at 
the taunt, as she replied — 

" I have met hardly anyone there, save 
Mr. Mansfield." 

The plainer the truth, the worse the 
satire. She did not intend a retort, but 
Lady Monck was worsted; she had mo- 
mentarily forgotten that he was staying at 
the Grange. 
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" Very well ; I have do wish to discuss 
the subject with you. I have allowed you, 
for my own reasons, to have your way on 
this matter, but I will not have this inti- 
macy flaunted in public, and forced upon 
my very presence." 

Ida looked at her with eyes wide open. 
*^ I haven't the least idea what you mean, 
mamma. My intimacy with the Hardings 
has not the least chance of being made 
more public than it is." 

" No ; for I intend to prevent it. What 
I refer to is the county ball next week. 
There will be an unusually brilliant gather- 
ing there, this year, of people of our own 
set. In fact, we intend to make it quite 
our own affair. We shall go a large party 
from here. The Duchess means to bring 
an equally large one, and the Cleeford 
Castle and Priory people will all be there 
also, so we shall form quite a delightful set 
among ourselves. Now I have no inten- 
tion you should annoy me by parading, 
under such circumstances, your intimacy 
with the Hardings, so unless you promise 
me you will treat them, on that evening, 
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as I should do myself, I shall take steps 
to avoid the annoyaDce." 

Ida's clear cut nostril quivered, but she 
answered quietly — 

^* I am quite ready to promise to treat 
them exactly as the Duchess does/' 

Lady Monck smiled coldly. " That is a 
very clever subterfuge, but it will not do. 
The Duchess is the leading person in the 
county, and must make proportionate 
sacrifices. Besides, the Hardings do not 
live within a mile of her, nor do I look at 
things entirely in the same light as she 
does. She has imbibed some of the Duke's 
radical ideas. I must have your promise 
to treat the Hardings as I should treat 
them myself." 

'* Mamma, I have not two ways of treat- 
ing people." 

" You refuse then ?" 

•^ I do." 

*' Very well. You will go to Friarscourt 
this week, and remain there until after the 
ball is over. I am sorry you should be 
deprived of the amusement this year, when 
ball will be so unusually attractive ; 
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but if you choose to make friendships, in- 
dependent of your family, you must pay 
the penalty. Now you may go." 

Ida left the room abruptly, afraid to 
answer; afraid to risk one unnecessary 
second in her mother's presence. It was 
a great victory, her first great victory over 
herself, but it had been hardly won ; and 
she knew she could not have fought much 
longer. 

She went away to her own room, and 
stood leaning against the window-frame, 
looking out, and struggling against a fit of 
of half-indignant, half-disappointed tears. 
She saw through it, or rather she thought 
she did, and one motive she did read, 
clearly enough. It was such a gratuitous 
piece of spite. A crowded ball-room, in 
which she would have been surrounded on 
all sides by people she knew, was the very 
last place where her intimacy with the 
Hardings was likely to attract any atten- 
tion. It was simply that Lady Mo nek was 
determined to revenge what she had not 
thought fit to oppose. And Ida was 
bitterly disappointed ; she had looked for- 
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ward with great delight to the coming ball, 
the first waltz of which was already pro- 
mised to Bertram Harding; and though 
she was too much excited and confused at 
the moment to notice it, the greater part 
of her disappointment centred round that 
invalidated promise. She did not think 
she was in the least in love with him ; she 
only knew that she looked up to him, ad- 
mired him, and trusted him as she trusted 
no one else — not even Ethel. Gordon 
Mansfield's presence at the Grange made 
a nice quartette, and very gradually Ber- 
tram Harding had stepped into the place 
of her confidant and adviser. That he 
loved her passionately he knew quite well, 
and she felt, if she did not admit it, that 
they stood, each to the other, in a different 
position to the rest of the world. But she 
had never examined what that position 
exactly was. Probably the conventional 
** Captain Harding" and " Miss Monck" 
tended to veil the truth from her eyes, 
more than anything else. 

Ida choked back her tears, tried to get 
calm, and then went and told Constance 
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wbat had happened. Constance was dis- 
tressed, but not as she would have been 
a few months since. Not that for a 
moment their affection for each other had 
decreased, but the phantoms of new 
interests were springing up and quietly 
sundering their respective paths. 

" Oh, Ida ! I'm so sorry. I do wish 
you had never gone near the Grange." 

"I don't, and never shall, whatever 
may come of it." 

** It's too provoking. The ball will be 
splendid this year. Lady Honoria told 
me the other day the Duchess is deter- 
mined it shall be a great success. The 
Duke wants to keep all the small fry in 
good humour against the coming general 
election." 

"Well it's no use thinking about it. 
My lady is bent upon her revenge. I 
haven't paid dear for my bargain either. 
Con, you'll be the belle of the ball. I 
should like to see you." 

Constance smiled. " I shan't enjoy it 
half as much as if you were there," she ^aid. 
but her thoughts had flown to Lionel ; and 
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for his sake she rejoiced in the knowledge 
that she would hold the envied post for 
which, save Madame de Villar, there was 
not a soul to compete with her, and she 
was hardly in the position to be her rival. 

So just a week before the ball Ida went 
oflF to Friarscourt, to spend the last few 
days of his sojourn in England that winter 
with her uncle. 

" Good bye. Captain Harding," she 
said, as they parted at the gate of the 
Grange the day before she started. " I 
hope you will enjoy the ball. I am very 
sorry I can't keep my promise." ^ 

** I am not going," he quietly replied. 

" Not going ?" 

" No. Balls are not, save under excep- 
tional circumstances, much in my line." 

Their eyes met, and then, for the first 
time, Ida's lids drooped, and her colour 
deepened a little. 

She went away upon Thursday. The 
following Wednesday was the day fixed 
for the ball, and Lady Monck calmly 
rested on her oars, and allowed Sunday to 
pass over ; only sending a short note to 
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the Lodge, to request Mr. St. Omer would 
see her, if convenient, on Sunday after- 
noon. He came of course, spent an hour 
in her boudoir, and remained to dinner, 
looking, as Lionel remarked to Constance, 
wonderfully subdued, by Ida's absence he 
supposed ; and Constance, raising her 
glass, and looking at him with a glance 
of languid scorn, found, for the first 
time in her life, that he was looking at 
her. 

That very evening, when the party broke 
up, Lady Monck laid her hand on Con- 
stance's shoulder, 

'* Come to my room, dear child, I want 
to speak to you." 

Once, such a summons would have 
made Constance tremble. Of late she had 
grown more courageous. 

** Sit down, my love, I want to have a 
little talk with you. Do you remember, 
Constance, in London last spring, our 
little chat in my dressing room, after Lady 
Conway's rout, about Mr. Annesley ?" 

** Quite well, mamma," and a flush came 
over her face. 
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"Well, darliog, you thought me very 
hard-hearted then, did you not ?" 

" I think I did, mamma, then." 

" But not now ?" 

" No-o. Not now." 

'*Ah, my child, the hardest task a 
mother has to face is that of opposing her 
children's wishes, and causing them pain, 
because her better knowledge of the world 
enables her to see that what they think 
for their happiness is quite the reverse. 
But I am sure you feel now, dear Con- 
stance, that I acted wisely for your happi- 
ness, do you not ?" 

*' Oh yes, mamma. I do not care now 
about it. I daresay you were right, that 
we could never have got on well together." 

" Of course I was, and I knew it, or 
I could never have summoned the courage 
to give you pain. Your feelings were the 
result of a mere girlish impulse, very 
natural at your age. It is just under such 
circumstances that a girl most needs a 
mother's care, to prevent her, even at the 
risk of some pain, from sacrificing her 
whole life to an impulse which she very 
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naturally mistakes for a more lasting feel- 
mg. 

" Yes, mamma." Constance was puz- 
zled, but at the same time just a shade 
alarmed. 

"Well, my darling, do you think you 
could trust now to my judgment for you, 
even though you might not at the first 
moment see a subject in the same light as 
I do ?" 

" I don't know." Her voice was tremu- 
lous, and her colour changed. Her heart 
was beating very fast. 

** Well, dearest, there is nothing for 
you to decide on the instant. But T have 
had a proposal made for you which would, 
I must say, fulfil my utmost wishes for 
you, and place you, at once, in a sphere 
you are well fitted to adorn, while ensur- 
ing at the same time, I feel certain, your 
domestic happiness. There, I won't keep 
you in suspense, darling. Mr. St. Omer 
has proposed for you." 

Constance shot from her seat, ashy 
white. " Mr. St. Omer — never /" 

Blessed be the ambiguity of language. 
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It was so easy to ignore the tone of horror 
and determination which gave such em- 
phasis to the single word, and accept it 
in a different sense. 

" I do not wonder, my loye, you are 
startled, and can hardly believe it possible. 
Mr. St. Oraer is certainly a splendid — per- 
haps the most splendid — match in England 
at present ; and numbers of mothers are 
doing their utmost to secure him. I know 
the Duchess would give anything to get 
him for one of her own girls, so you may 
well be surprised he should select you 
from among all others as his choice. Still, 
dear, my mother's vanity bids me not be 
in the least Hurprised." 

Constance had sunk back in her chair, 
white and trembling. 

** Oh, mamma, I cannot marry him, in- 
deed I cannot." 

** Dear child, I will not allow you to 
decide the point now, either for or against. 
So important a question should not be 
hastily answered. I will have you take 
three days to consider. In making such 
a decision you have much to think of. I 
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know, my darling, at your age, girls are 
very apt to have romantic notions, and 
fancy love is everything ; but indeed the 
truth is very diflTerent. It is true, no 
doubt, that the tastes and habits which 
you have imbibed from infancy are, in a 
great measure, artificial; still, once ac- 
quired they become a positive necessity 
of our existence. You must weigh that 
well, dearest, and remember the position 
offered is no ordinary one, a more splendid 
one could not well be placed at your dis- 
posal. You must not either place too 
much weight upon Mr. St. Omer's external 
shortcomings. Don't be too much in- 
fluenced by mere externals. He is generous 
almost to a fault, kind-hearted, affec- 
tionate and very much in love, dear. All 
he wants to make him a charming man is 
a little polish, which I think my darling 
child would soon give him. You must 
consider all these things carefully and 
then make your decision.'* 

She moaned and shivered. " I can't, 
mamma;" the tone was one of almost 
piteous entreaty. Already she felt the 
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unconscious influence of her mother's 
iron will. 

" No, dear, not now. I don't wish you 
to do so. I wish you to have time for 
consideration. You will think over it, 
and we will speak of it again on Wednes- 
day. I had a long chat with Mr. St. Omer 
to-day. I must say his intentions are 
magnificent — such jewelry — but that was 
not what I was going to say. He is very 
shy^ Constance, especially where his feel- 
ings are concerned. Most men of deep 
feeling are. So I undertook to speak for 
him. I told him your appearance at, or 
0,bsence from the ball, would tell him his 
fate, as, of course, if you refused him, 
you would not meet him there. So you 
see, dear, you have time to think. If you 
appear at the ball, he will understand you 
have determined to accept his hand. He 
only begged me to implore you to remem- 
ber his whole life's happiness was at stake. 
Poor fellow, these will be a terrible four 
days to him. Now, darling, you must go 
to bed. We will talk over this matter 
again on Wednesday; ajid then perhaps 
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we shall be able to refer Mr. St. Omer to 
your dear father." 

She kissed her daughter with much 
affection, and dismissed her. Constance 
almost reeled away to her own room, and 
throwing herself down on a couch buried 
her face in the pillows. Why had not 
Lionel spoken more distinctly? that she 
might at once have pleaded her love for 
him as a reason for her refusal. Why 
had this come upon her just when Ida was 
not there to strengthen her weakness ? 
•' Never, never !" she kept repeating to 
herself, as if to bind the word like some 
strengthening band round her weak pliant 
nature. 

It would be a splendid lot to be 
mistress of Helmingham Castle, and of 
Chilbury Towers, and half-a-dozen smaller 
places, and to have all the magnificent 
jewelry which belonged to the St. Omers ; 
but not, even if heart whole, could she 
have resolved to take Fred St. Omer 
along with all his princely belongings, and 
now it was utterly impossible. Still she 
kept assuring herself it was impossible 
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oftener than was quite consistent with firm 
self-conviction of the fact. 

What should she do about Lionel ? He 
must speak out now. She knew well 
enough what her mother's wishes were, 
and she could never face a decided oppo- 
sition to her unaided. Oh, if only Ida 
had been at home. At last she went to 
bed with a resolution to get hold of Lionel 
the first thing in the morning, and tell 
him what had happened. Then surely he 
would speak out, and fight for, and with 
her ; and clutching at this last hope she fell 
into a feverish sleep, only to dream she 
was standing at the altar with Lionel, and 
that suddenly, just as they were pro- 
nounced man and wife, he turned into 
Fred St. Omer; and to start from her 
sleep with a moan and a shudder. 

The following morning, when Mitchell 
went to her room, she found her nearly 
dressed. 

" My gracious, Miss Monck, you are 
early this morning ! but you don't look 
well. What is the matter ?" 

** I have a headache, Mitchell. I have 
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not slept very well. I think I will go out 
for a few minutes before breakfast. Please 
bring me a cup of tea and a biscuit." 

Mitchell obeyed, and before Constance 
was quite ready to leave her room, she 
heard her cousin's voice speaking in the 
hall. Fate seemed inclined to befriend 
her. It was very unusual for him to be 
down stairs so early in the morning. 

In the hall she met the butler. " Did 
I not hear Mr. Dashwood's voice down 
stairs ?" she asked. 

" Yes, Miss." 

"Where is he?" 

" He is gone to the stables, Miss, to 
get a horse. Mr. Dashwood is going to 
breakfast with Mr. St. Omer, who wants 
him to look at some dogs. He desired 
me to say, Miss, he should be back to 
luncheon." 

Constance turned away with a sinking 
heart, struggling hard to keep back the 
tears which would have been such an 
untold relief, but which she dared not 
shed, lest her eyes should betray her at 
breakfast. Alas, for the helplessness of 
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weakness. She needed but to say, " I 
will not marry Mr. St. Oraer," and stand 
firmly to her resolution, and the deluge 
of life-long misery ready to burst upon 
her, would have been exchanged in a 
moment for nothing more terrible than 
a storm of impotent wrath on the part of 
Lady Monck; and yet she had not 
strength enough to say those words un- 
aided. 

Lady Monck found occupation for her for 
the morning. A lot of people in the house 
wanted to see the ruins of the old castle, 
Constance could go with them. So all 
smiles and gaiety without, and tears and 
sickening dread within, she had to act 
cicerone for a couple of hours. 

Lionel duly appeared at luncheon, and 
he sauntered to the window afterwards, 
and stood looking out. Now was her 
time for a hasty arrangement to meet 
somewhere. She had just reached his 
side, and pronounced his name, when 
Lady Monck bore down upon them. 

" Constance, my love, are you tired 
with your morning's expedition." 
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" Oh no, mamma.'* 

" Then, dear, execute some little com- 
missions for me this afternoon. I think 
all these people have pretty well disposed 
of themselves, and I want to write some 
letters. There are several of my poor old 
pensioners I have not seen for an age. 
You will visit them for me, will you not, 
this afternoon? Go and put on your 
hat, love, and then come to my room, 
and I will tell you what I want you to 
do." V 

She turned and went, without a single 
word, because she dared not trust her 
voice to speak. Then Lady Monck laid 
her hand upon her nephew's shoulder. 

"Have you a little time to spare, 
Lionel? I want to have a little chat 
with you. 

" Certainly, aunt." 

" Then come to my room in a quarter 
of an hour ; and, in the meantime, like a 
dear good boy, go to the stables with a 
message from me. They have an insuf- 
ferable dog there, who howls at the moon, 
and I can hear him quite distinctly at 
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missions for me this afternoon. I think 
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of themselves, and I want to write some 
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weakness. She needed but to say, "I 
will not marry Mr. St. Oraer," and stand 
firmly to her resolution, and the deluge 
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night. Tell them to see he is removed 
at once." 

Lionel departed, and Lady Monck as- 
cended to her boudoir, with an air of 
subdued triumph. Constance would be 
on her way to the village before he 
returned. 

" There, that is all, my love," she said, 
as she gave her her instructions. " Come 
back by the path through the woods, will 
you ? I daresay I shall be glad of a little 
walk after I have finished my letters, and 
may perhaps come and meet you." 

Constance went, and ten minutes after- 
wards Lionel knocked at the door. 

" Come in, my dear boy. Now, Lionel, 
without any prefacing, I am going to give 
you a lecture." 

" What about ? What have I done ?" 

" A great many naughty things, I dare- 
say, in the course of your life. But, 
seriously, I heard several things last 
season which have distressed me a great 
deal." 

" What sort of things. Aunt Theresa?" 
Lionel Dashwood's thoughts glanced over 
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a variety of possible causes for his aunt's 
distress, but he was too cautious to com- 
mit himself to any confessions, until he 
knew what he might safely admit, without 
increasing the extent of her acquaintance 
with his backslidings. 

" Will you answer me a straightforward 
question ?" 

" That depends upon what it is, aunt. 
I never make rash promises." 

She smiled. 

" Such caution does not promise well, 
Lionel. However, I really only ask be- 
cause I am anxious about you. Is it true 
that you are deeply in debt ?" 

That was all. His caution vanished. 

" It is quite true," he said. 

" My dear boy, how comes that ?" 

" My dear aunt, how could it be other- 
wise ? One must have clothes, and ser- 
vants, and horses, and all those sort of 
things, and one can't be in the Guards for 
nothing. If one hasn't got money, one 
must get the things one wants, somehow 
or other." 

" But your income is large enough for a 
batchelor." 
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"Not for one in my positioD, Aunt 
Theresa. You have no idea of all the 
expenses one has to meet. You know the 
extent of the fortune I inherited from my 
father, and what my allowance from Uncle 
Herbert is, and I can't live upon it. It's 
no use talking about it." 

"But, my dear boy, you know your 
uncle has a horror of debt, and a good 
deal of his property is unentailed. If the 
fact reached his ears " 

She paused. 



" I can't help it, if it does. You may 
be sure I have worry and bother enough 
about it, as it is ; and as I'm not in the 
direct line of succession, I can only get 
money at a ruinous rate. But I must 
have it, so there's no use talking about 
it." 

"Will you tell me how much would 
cover your liabilities, Lionel ?" 

He hesitated a moment. He did not 
quite understand the tone of the con- 
versation. But, after a moment's silence, 
he said — 

"I think three thousand would do it 
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now. But, of course, the amount gathers 
size like a snowball." 

'' Three thousand 1" 

" Yes. That's not so very much, aunt. 
There's lots of our fellows far deeper in 
the mire, without such good prospects." 

Ladj Monck reflected for a few mo- 
ments. 

"Well, Lionel," she said, at last, "1 
am glad you have been so candid, for I 
think T can help you. The fact is, 1 sus- 
pect, by one or two things your uncle said 
at Friarscourt, his suspicions are aroused. 
If he makes any discoveries your pros- 
pects are ruined. Now, if you had three 
thousand placed in your hands, could 
you conscientiously say you were out of 
debt ?" 

** I am sure I could." 

" Very well. Then I will write you a 
cheque for that amount." 

•*You? Aunt Theresa 1" 

"Yes; I, your silly, fond, old aunt. 
You see, old aunts are useful people some- 
times, Lionel, and that my pryings have 
not been the result of idle curiosity. Then 
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I will write to your uncle, tell him I have 
had a conversation with you, that you are 
clear of debt, but that you admit it is very 
hard to get on, and try and induce him to 
increase your allowance. And I am cer- 
tain he will do so." 

" Aunt Theresa, how can I thank you ?" 
He was so astonished he could hardly 
believe his ears had not deceived him. 

" By promising me you will try in future 
to keep clear of debt." 

" That's a promise I'll make willingly. 
If Uncle Hubert will increase my allow- 
ance, I'll do all I can to keep clear in 
future." 

" Very well, then that is settled ;" and 
rising as she spoke, she sat down at her 
writing-table, rapidly wrote the cheque, 
and handed it to her still half-bewildered 
nephew. "There, put that in a safe 
place, and let no trace of the transaction 
appear." 

" But, aunt, you ought to have some 
security." 

** I am not a money-lender, Lionel. Let 
me never hear another word about it. 
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Now I have something else to speak of. 
Something much more interesting to me, 
and which is filling all faiy thoughts at 
present. I am sure you will rejoice with 
me when I tell you that Mr. St. Omer has 
proposed for your cousin Constance." 

" St. Omer " If he did rejoice, his 

tone strangely belied him. 

" Yes. It will be a splendid marriage 
for her. Fulfil all my dearest aspirations, 
in fact." 

" Has Constance accepted him ?" he 
asked, in a constrained tone, and with a 
sudden flush. Dim visions of the truth 
were beginning to float across his mind. 

" Not yet, but I have no doubt she will. 
I want to speak to you about that. You 
have been a naughty boy, I fear, Lionel ; 
I know you have never intended anything 
serious. You would know such a thing 
was out of the question, independent of 
the fact that neither Sir Charles nor 
myself would ever sanction cousins marry- 
ing. But I fear you have carried cousinly 
attentions a little too far. I am afraid 
Constance has grown a little fonder of you 
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than is quite safe. Now I want this 
checked at once. Let all silly romantic 
ideas be got rid of instantly, and then I 
know her own good sense will guide her 
aright. I want you to go and meet her 
this afternoon, tell her you have heard 
from me of this offer, congratulate her on 
such a splendid settlement, and then I 
think, my dear boy, you had better go at 
once, just for a time. She may feel a 
little mortified at finding she has mistaken 
your feelings, and until she has got over 
that, you are better apart." 

He sat silent. The truth was clear 
enough now. He fully understood the 
nature of the trap into which he had fallen. 
He was to be false to the girl he really loved ; 
cruelly to outrage his cousin, and urge 
her on to splendid misery, and jewelled 
degradation, and in his pocket was a 
cheque for three thousand pounds, in his 
memory a promise of increased income. 
A burning sense of shame and humiliation 
dyed his face crimson, but what could he 
do ? He must live as other people lived, 
he must indulge in expensive amusements. 
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and the vices that happened to be in 
fashion each season, or he would lose 
caste. He would have liked to be honour- 
able and straightforward, if he could, 
but there was clearly no alternative; so 
after a short silence, he answered — 

" I am very sorry, aunt, if I have in 
any way misled Constance. I am very 
fond of her, and had we not been related, 
and I in a position to marry, I admit I 
would rather she should have been my 
wife than any girl I know. But of course 
I have always known it was quite impossi- 
ble. I certainly congratulate her on so 
splendid a settlement. But don't you 
think — perhaps — if she — I mean if there 
is any chance there has been a misunder- 
standing it would be better I should go 
away without seeing her, and only write 
her a little note ?" 

" No, my dear boy. I want her to see 
clearly how the case stands. Walk across 
the park and through the woods this after- 
noon. She will be returning home about 
half-past four; then you can tell her 
what you have heard from me, and also 
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that you are obliged to leave to-morrow, 
and then it will be all right." 

Three thousand pounds ! Not a particle 
of what he had been so handsomely paid 
for was to be remitted, and if an indolent, 
selfish, fashionable life leaves a man at 
eight-and-twenty any tattered fragments 
of self-respect, Lionel Dashwood surely 
left those few remnants in Lady Monck's 
boudoir that day, as part of the price of 
that cheque which he carried away in his 
waistcoat pocket. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE VICTIM IS BOUND FOR THE SACRIFICE. 

Constance Monck fulfilled her commis- 
sions, but she was in no humour to listen 
to long stories about the rheumatics, and 
the hard times. Torturing dread and 
anxiety are not the sort of sorrows that 
incline us to listen sympathizingly to the 
woes of others, and she hurried over her 
work with a feverish haste which started 
her on her homeward road much earlier 
than she knew Lady Monck would expect. 
It would not do for her to reach home too 
soon, so when she reached the brook that 
ran through the woods, she left the path, 
and sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
on the fern-covered banks of the clear 
rippling stream, to wait for half an hour 
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until she saw whether Lady Monck joined 
her. There she sat thinking, thinking, 
contemplating with hourly increasing re- 
pugnance the thought of a marriage with 
Fred St. Omer, yet conscious of her own 
incapacity for stout resistance, and of a 
certain regretful glance at the vivid picture 
which memory and imagination produced 
between them, of the stately magnificence 
of ilelmingham Castle, and the splendours 
of the St. Omer jewelry. But if Lionel 
would only speak. Ah, then 1 all would 
be easy. If he would only tell her his 
happiness was concerned in her decision, 
she would have felt strong enough to face 
Lady Monck; the picture would have 
vanished, and Fred St. Omer would have 
become an object of tenfold horror and 
disgust. 

Very beautiful she looked sitting there 
in her simple walking dress, and with her 
small hat resting so coquettishly on her 
rich golden brown hair, in spite of the 
slightly worn look anxiety and trouble 
gave to her fair face, and the shadows in 
her large hazel eyes, as she gazed down 
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abstractedly into the water rippling almost 
at her feet. And just in that position 
Lionel Dashwood first caught sight of 
her, as he came towards the brook, from 
the opposite direction, to do his part of 
the compact so silently sealed and settled 
in Lady Monck's boudoir, and mend his 
damaged fortunes by the sacrifice of 
honour and good faith. To do bim justice 
he came unwillingly, and not without a 
sharp pang, and a pang which became 
much sharper as he caught sight of his 
cousin. But what can a man do, of whom 
it is imperatively required by the world, on 
penalty of ostracism, that he should keep 
up a certain appearance, whatever it costs, 
and spend a certain number of hundreds, 
or thousands, annually, whether he has 
them or not ? For such unhappy victims, 
honour and good faith are oft times too 
expensive luxuries. 

Constance did not see him when first 
he came in sight, and quietly advancing to 
the opposite bank of the stream, he stood 
contemplating her beautiful, sad, down- 
bent face, and slight graceful form, in 
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silence. Then, for a short time, there was 
a struggle in his breast. Should he, even 
yet, overturn all the elaborate scheming 
which he understood now — ^tell her how 
well he loved her, and promise if she would 
stand by him, to stand by her for better or 
worse ; persuade her then and there to fly 
with him ; send back, with the announce- 
ment of what he had done, the fatal cheque ; 
and resolve manfully to fight the world 
with her, and for her sake. No. The 
moral atmosphere in which he had lived 
from childhood was not one calculated to 
strengthen the power of generous impulses, 
and after a momentary struggle, prudence 
conquered, and he prepared for his bitter 
task. 

He was just in the act of advancing 
with the intention of jumping across the 
water, and landing at his cousin's feet, 
when she looked upland saw him. 

She started up with a joyous exclamation 
of "Oh, Lionel!" and a flush and gleam 
of happiness came suddenly over her 
anxious troubled face — a last parting 
gleam — like the last flash of a fading light 
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or the last flicker of ebbing life in the 
dying. It staggered Lionel, and all but 
unnerved him for his task. To go and 
slay an innocent lamb is one thing ; to go 
and slay an innocent lamb which rushes 
joyously forth to meet its butcher, with 
looks and signs of love, is another. But 
he had gone too far to draw back, so he 
hugged his resolution with all his might, 
and sprang across the stream, carefully 
avoiding the bright loving smile Constance 
bestowed on him. 

" Oh, I am so glad you have come, 
Lionel I Where is mamma ?" 

" She isn't coming. Fm on my way to 
the keeper's cottage, so she asked me to 
try and meet you, and tell you." 

He had cautiously invented that visit to 
the keeper's. He did not think, after their 
conversation, he would entirely care to 
walk home with his cousin. 

"I'm so glad she isn't coming. Sit 
down, Lionel. I wanted so much to speak 
to you." 

He obeyed, and, in sheer desperation, 
spoke at once. He dared not let her take 
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the initiative, and if he would prevent it, 
there was clearly no time to lose. 

" I hardly dare sit down. I feel as if I 
ought to stand humbly at a distance, and 
worship your dawning splendour. I de- 
clare, Con, I hardly know whether I am 
dreaming or not." 

'^ What do you mean, Lionel ?" 

" Aunt Theresa has just been telling me 
of your coming magnificence." 

" My coming magnificence 1" She re- 
peated the words in a tone between terror 
and bewilderment. 

" Yes, in other words, that the great prize 
of the day has dropped, unasked, at your 
feet. In plain English, that St. Omer has 
proposed. I congratulate you, Con, on such 
a splendid prospect. He is out and out 
the greatest match going." 

He spoke nervously and hurriedly, and 
picking up a handful of pebbles began 
hurling them, one by one, with unnecessary 
vehemence, into the stream. He dared 
not look at her. If he had, even then, 
honour and good faith might perhaps have 
triumphed. An ashy hue overspread her 
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face, and a dull dark horror came into 
her eyes ; but for a while she neither moved 
nor spoke. Then she said, in a low, 
hollow tone — 

" I have not accepted him yet.'* 

** But of course you will. I grant you 
he isn't a particularly good-looking fellow, 
but beautiful women are bound to marry 
plain men ; and then really, you know, it's 
a marriage no girl in her senses would 
refuse." 

It was all he could say. A fair amount 
of lying he was prepared to do. But he 
could not say to her, in all her purity and 
freshness, knowing all he knew, that 
though Fred St. Omer was not good- 
looking, he had all the qualities which 
would make married life with him happy. 
The words would have choked him. He 
dared not even think of that, or he knew 
he should have broken down. 

Still she sat silent, motionless, rigid, and 
after a moment he spoke again, in des- 
perate determination to break the ominous 
silence. 

" You know. Con, there's no denying it. 
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we do live in an artificial state, and we 
must abide the consequences. You, in 
your social position, can't afford to think 
only about love. Carriages, saddle-horses, 
livery servants, opera boxes, and unlimited 
milliner's bills, are as much necessaries of 
your existence, as food and clothing are to 
the working classes. You'd be miserable 
without them. You'd miss them a great 
deal more than you would love, and all 
that kind of thing. And if you don't care 
very much for Mr. St. Omer now, you'll 
learn, when you're his wife, to feel as 
much regard for him as is necessary, and 
you'll have everything in the world that can 
make you happy. I really think it would be 
very foolish of you to hesitate about ac- 
cepting him." 

Still she was silent, and he felt he dared 
not stay. He couldn't talk on for ever, 
and there was no knowing what might 
come of silence, so he started up. 

''Well, I really mustn't stay talking. 
Con, or I shall miss the keeper ; and you 
must go home, or you will be benighted, 
it is growing dusk. I consider it a settled 
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thing, so again I congratulate you most 
heartily. And this I will say, Dame For- 
tune could not have showered her favours 
more judiciously. Good bye, dear Con, 
wo shall meet at dinner." 

He passed his arm round her as he spoke, 
and turning, kissed her pale cheek. It was 
a dangerous experiment, and went near to 
ruin his great success, as he caught sight 
of her face. But he started up in time, 
and springing over the fallen tree, strode 
hastily away, without looking back. 

Constance Monck never moved. She 
sat like a marble statue, with her hands 
tightly clasped, gazing down into the 
water which she did not see, with a face 
seeming to grow almost momentarily more 
ashen in hue, and more stony in expres- 
sion. How long she sat there she did not 
know ; but when at last she woke to con- 
sciousness, with a start and shiver, it was 
nearly dark. She did not shed a tear. 
It had not come to the time for tears yet. 
She got up, and walked quietly home, 
locked herself up in her room and burying 
her face again in the sofa cushions, as 
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she had done the night before, tried to 

think. 

Then the storm burst. She had not 
force of character enough for prolonged 
stony grief, and the first stunning effect of 
the shock over, she shook from head to 
foot with heavy sobs. A host of con- 
flicting feelings were at work. Her 
woman's pride was roused, and it struggled 
furiously with wounded affection, and a 
sense of utter desolation. Lionel had then 
meant nothing after all; he had been 
trifling with her all along ; and her indig- 
nation at the thought went further than 
anything else could have done to advance 
Lady Monck*s schemes. But if she had 
not force of character enough for prolonged 
endurance, neither had she physical 
strength enough for lasting violent 
emotion, and after a while utter exhaustion 
brought her the relief of a sort of dull 
stupor, and when Mitchell came to the 
door, half an hour before dinner, she was 
fain to go to Lady Monck, and say Miss 
Monck had such a wretched headache it 
was useless for her to attempt to appear 
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at dinner, and that she was going to have 
some tea and go to bed. 

Whether Lady Monck or her nephew 
were more relieved at Constance's non- 
appearance it would be hard to say. 

Constance slept soundly that night, 
that blessed sleep which the exhaustion of 
mental suffering so often brings in its 
train. But with the morning light came 
back the bitter recollections, the dread and 
the horror, and the sense of weakness and 
desolation. Oh, why was not Ida there to 
strengthen her ? And yet, if she refused 
Fred St. Omer now, Lionel would think 
she was grieving for him ; and with a burst 
of mingled anger, mortification and 
despair, she took the fatal resolution 
which, spite of her ordinary vacillation 
and weakness, she contrived to hold for 
a few hours, until it was too late to 
retreat. 

He should see she did not care, and 
mustering all her force she dressed and 
went down to breakfast, pale but com- 
posed, to learn that Mr. Dash wood had 
gone off by an early train to London. 
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She flushed crimson. Had he gone because 
he had read the efi^ect upon her of what 
he had said yesterday, and dreaded some 
awkward exhibition of weakness on her 
part ? The thought fixed her resolution, 
and after breakfast, she walked quietly 
into Lady Monck's room. 

" Mamma," she said, coldly and calmly, 
** you may tell Mr. St. Omer I will be his 
wife. And then you can make what 
arrangements you like, only don't let me 
hear more than need be about it." 

" My dear child, you have resolved most 
wisely, as I knew you would, when you 
came to think it over." 

" You don't know what has made me 
decide. I don't want to hear anything 
about it. I will marry him that is all." 

'* And you will be very happy, my 
love." 

** Happy !" and with a bitter laugh, she 
turned on her heel, fled to her own room, 
and there broke down, and sobbed and 
moaned and shuddered whenever she 
thought of her future husband. 

Lady Monck clenched the matter by 
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sending off a groom on horseback with a 
hastily written note to her "dear son," 
adding that she thought he had better not 
try and see Constance before the ball. 
The dear child had taken a little chill 
yesterday, and she wished her to stay 
very quiet, that she might be quite 
recovered, and looking her loveliest the 
following evening. 

She left Constance alone till nearly 
luncheon time. Then she sought her, and 
found her, the storm exhausted, reclining 
in an easy-chair by the window, languid 
and weary. 

" My darling child," she said, " you have 
made me very happy, to-day." 

" Very well, mamma, I am glad." 

** And now, my darling, we must con- 
sider about the ball." 

She shuddered. " I can't go, mamma." 

" Oh, my child, you must." 

" I can't, mamma." 

" Constance, I must insist. Unpleasant 
remarks will be made if you do not. I am 
very glad your acceptance of Mr. St. Omer 
has proved my fears in correct, but I must 
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admit I had some misgivings myself about 
yoa and Lionel. I know that other 
people have noticed his attentions, and if 
your engagement to Mr. St. Omer is 
coupled with his departure, and your non- 
appearance at the ball, it will give rise to 
very unpleasant remarks.'' 

A hectic spot of colour came up on each 
cheek. 

" I will go,'* she said. 

" That is right, my love, you will enjoy 
it when you are there. And now, dear, 
you must come to my room, and look at a 
dress which has just arrived for you from 
Paris. I had ordered it as a little surprise 
for you, and now I am doubly rejoiced. It 
has just arrived, and with it a little addition, 
which, quite foreseeing your wise decision, 
your dear father and I wrote to London for^ 
on Monday, to celebrate the happy event." 

Constance rose wearily, and followed, 
but even then she was not entirely proof 
against tinsel and glitter, and her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes sparkled at the sight 
of the marvellous triumph of millinery 
which Lady Monck's maid was busy un- 
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packing, and the set of pearls with which 
her sacrifice had been rewarded. 

**Ah, my child," her mother softly 
whispered, as she received the case with 
an exclamation of * Oh, how beautiful !' 
you think them lovely now, but the time 
is not far distant when you will scarcely 
think them worth looking at. My dia- 
monds will look like tawdry bits of glass 
when I meet my daughter in hers." 

Constance's lip quivered again, though 
still she smilled. But suddenly the smile 
faded, as she said, 

"Let me go now, mamma." 

"Why, darling?" 

" I want to writ^ to Ida." 

The stern look which Constance so 
much dreaded came over Lady Monck's 
face. " If you like, my love, but re- 
member, not a word of all this." 

" Oh, mamma, why not ?" 

" I am seriously displeased with your 
sister, and I choose she should feel that if 
she persists in acting in direct defiance of 
my wishes, her position here is different 
from what it would otherwise be. I will 
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not have a word said to her about your 
eugagement until her return. I have 
written to tell her she is to come back on 
Friday, in order to help you with prepara- 
tions for our own ball, next week. I can 
at least control her conduct in this house.'* 

Constance, from infancy, had trembled 
at that tone and look, and she quietly sub- 
mitted, and went and cried in her room 
again, instead of writing to her sister; 
her tears ceasing once and again as her 
thoughts turned to the rising splendour, 
and then bursting out afresh at the re- 
membrance of the price to be paid for 
them. If only Lionel had stood by her, 
or Ida been there, she would have resisted, 
but alone, what could she do ? 

And while she was watering with bitter 
tears the fatal promise born of pique and 
insulted pride, Fred St. Omer was sitting 
solitary in the smoking-room at the Lodge, 
his arms folded, and his feet on the chim- 
ney piece, puffing furiously at a short 
black pipe, and staring into the fire ; very 
glad Constance had accepted him, because 
of that "confounded will," but greatly 
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disturbed at the idea of being forced into 
familiar relationship with a beautiful girl, 
his own equal in social position, and at 
some other thoughts which were flitting 
through his brain as well. Then he re- 
flected upon the coming ball, panic 
stricken, as the fact forced itself upon 
him, that there he would have to meet 
Constance as her affianced husband. And 
how ought he to greet her ? He had not 
the most remote idea. It was no use, 
he must talk to his sister. Otherwise he 
had resolved to say nothing to her until 
after the ball. 

He went in search of Madame De Villar, 
and on the way to her boudoir encountered 
Mademoiselle Julie, on whom he bestowed 
a kiss, after some resistance on her part, 
wishing much he understood as well how 
to treat Constance Monck. He found his 
sister reading a novel by the fire, and 
seating himself in front of it, he planted 
both feet on the fender, tilted his chair 
back as far as possible, plunged both hands 
deep in his pockets and whistled. 

" What's the matter now, Fred ?" 
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" I'm in a confounded mess, Cora." 

'' About what ?'' 

'* About a woman. I'm going to be 
married." 

" If you can get anyone to have you/' 

"That's a mere matter of a certain 
amount of tin. You know that. Some 
one is going to have me. I'm engaged 
now." 

" You're not serious." 

'' I am." 

Something crossed her face, a sort of 
indefinable expression, gone in a moment. 
The announcement told her she had been 
foiled, but the game was not up yet. 

" What will Bessie Raynor say to 
that ?" 

He gave her a sort of side glance, half 
angry, half sullen. 

** You ain't coming it over me that way. 
I told you long ago it was no use trying." 

*' Well, who are you going to marry ?" 

" Miss Monck." 

" You don't mean she has accepted 
you ?" 

*' I do." 
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* "When?" 
" This morning." 
" Why, you haven't seen her." 
" But IVe had a letter, so it*s done now, 
and hang me if I don't half wish I was 
well out of it. Only I must marry to stop 
you getting this place, which I swear you 
shan't have. I wish it was the other girl. 
She'd suit me better by half. But then 
I know she wouldn't have had me at any 
price ; and I don't suppose Miss Monck 
would either, if the old cat hadn't dodged 
it somehow. I say, Cora, do you think 
she'll have any children? It would be 
an awful sell, you know, to go in for 
matrimony, and all that sort of thing, and 
lose one's reckonings after all." 

Madame De Villar threw herself back 
in her chair with a laugh. •* Why don't 
you petition Parliament, in consideration 
of the exigencies of the case, to pass an 
act empowering you to take a young 
woman on a twelvemonth's trial ?" 

"Upon my word it ain't half a bad idea. 
It's a beastly shame. Here am I obliged 
to marry, which I don't want to do, because 
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of wanting a child ; and I may get sold 
after all; and get only the wife I don't 
want, and not the child I do. But I say, 
Cora, do you think she will have any chil- 
dren?" 

" Lots, I should say." 
** No. Do you really think so ?" 
*' Yes. She's a delicate sort of girl. 
They generally have lots of children. 
There'll be two or three sets of twins, I 
daresay." 

"Twins!" he repeated, in a tone of 
terror. '' You don't mean it. I couldn't 
stand that. Fellows would chaflP one so 
abominably. But I suppose one could get 
rid of one. Send it dut to nurse. That 
kind of thing. You know. But, look 
here, Cora. I shall meet her at the ball 
to-morrow night. How ought I to treat 
her? I haven't the slig^htest idea." 

" Ah, never mind about that. I'll coach 
you up to-morrow morning. You'd forget 
your lesson if I gave it you now. But 
do you mean she has really accepted 
you?" 
" Yes." 
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" Unconditionallj ?'* 
" Of course/' 

"Well; I am surprised, I must 
confess." 

" Why r 

" I thought jou'd come to woo a daj 
too late. That's all/' 

" Don't you believe it. There ain't any 
man forthcoming who's half as rich as I 
am. The old cat would see to that, you 
may depend. I don't pretend to be very 
sharp, but I could see well enough when I 
talked to her what a way she was in to 
get it settled. I don't think Sir Charles 
is hard up, else I expect I'd have to shell 
out before I could get the treasure." 

Madame De Villar made no answer. 
She sat very grave and still, with her eyes 
cast down, turning one of her rings slowly 
round and round her linger, while her 
brother tilted his chair a little further 
back, and whistled again. They seemed 
both inclined for reflection. Probably 
Madame De Villar's meditations had far 
more purpose in them than her brother's ; 
he merely looked perplexed, and a little 
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Very lovely Constanoe Monck looked 
the following evening, when she was 
dressed for the ball, in the novitiate robos 
of the great saorifioe ; although there were 
some rather dark lines under her eyes, 
and in them at times the almost dosporuto 
look of a hunted animal. There was a 
large party at Hollywood, enough to fill 
several carriages, and there was a general 
murmur of admiration when Constance 
came into the drawing-room. But a sharp 
pang smote her, and almost overturned 
her hardly maintained composure ; for the 
absence of one single face and form from 
the gay throng before her made, for her, 
a huge void, full of darkness and desola- 
tion, which could never be filled up. Lady 
Monck, Argus eyed, read her like a book, 
and instantly hurried on preparations for 
departure; and very soon Constance, 
warmly wrapped up, was shrinking back 
in the corner of the brougham which 
Lady Monck had diplomatically reserved 
for her own and her daughter's sole use, 
trying, oh I so hard, to keep her thoughts 
fixed upon blazing jewelry and scenes of 
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future splendour, lest she should remember 
that every turn of the wheels was carrying 
her nearer to her first meeting with her 
affianced husband. 

Some one's carriage stopped the way as 
they dashed up to the brilliantly-lighted 
entrance of the assembly-rooms, and they 
pulled up with a sudden jerk. Constance 
felt a cold chill and long shiver pass over 
her. 

** Mamma," she said, "I am going to 
faint !" 

" And set everyone talking more than 
they are already doing about Lionel's 
abrupt departure." 

With a sudden start Constance drew 
herself up, and when the carriage door 
was opened she got out calmly and firmly, 
and swept haughtily into the hall, with 
flashing eyes and flushed cheeks. 

Duly tutored by his sister, Fred St. 
Omer was waiting to receive her, and 
probably his courage had been brought up 
to the right point by some potent means, 
for he was more composed than might 
have been expected, as he advanced to 
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meet her, with a magnificent bouquet. 
Numberless eyes were on her, and she 
extended her hand with a beaming smile. 
He bent over it with an air of mingled 
fervour and respect, far beyond what Lady 
Monck had conceived it possible he could 
assume, and she heaved a sigh of relief 
that the ordeal was safely past. 

"Bravo, Fred!" Madame De Villar 
murmured to herself, in the door of the 
cloak-room, from whence she was watch- 
ing the neophyte. And then she advanced, 
as Constance turned towards the room, 
and met her with a smile and kiss, and a 
few soft, loving words. 

" My beautiful sister ! I have always 
so longed for one, and Fred is so happy. 
How lovely you look, darling ! Your dress 
is faultless. Lady Monck, I mean to ap- 
propriate her entirely to-night. I am sure 
you have work enough as chaperone else- 
where. What a party you have. She is 
to be under my care." 

And Lady Monck, the austere moralist, 
and merciless denouncer of publicans and 
sinners, smiled benignantly, and graciously 
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consented to hand over her daughter, for 
the evening, to the companionship of the 
woman at whom, less than twelvemonths 
since, all the world was looking askance 
over the barriers of virtuous reserve. 

The advent of the Duchess and her 
party drove the foremost groups onward 
and upward, and Constance entered the 
ball-room, leaning on Fred St. Omer's arm, 
and talking gaily to him and his sister. 
The intoxication of the scene, and of the 
murmured expressions of admiration she 
caught on every side, drowned all thoughts 
for the moment, and soon, in the crowd, 
the individuahty of each group became 
lost. 

Later in the evening the Duchess came 
up to Lady Monck, just as Constance, 
waltzing with one of her own sons, whirled 

*' No need to ask who is the belle this 
evening. Lady Monck," she said, with a 
smile. 

" You are very good to say so." 
'* It's only the truth. There is no girl 
here who can compete with your daughter." 
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" Were she in a position to do so, I 
think Madame De Villar could do it 
successfuUy/' 

" No, not for a moment," the Duchess 
replied, almost sharply. " But I do not 
think Miss Monck looks well." 

'* Indeed, no. I am quite anxious about 
her. She very imprudently staid out late 
the other day, and has had a feverish cold. 
I wanted her very much to stay at home 
to-night, but she would not hear of it. 
Dear child, she is so happy ; and she was 
afraid Mr. St. Omer would be so disap- 
pointed." 

*' Oh, indeed. I did not know — " 

" No, of course not. It has not been 
announced yet. It has only been quite 
lately arranged." 

There was a momentary silence, and 
the Duchess's gentle face grew grave, 
almost stern in expression. 

" I suppose I ought to congratulate you, 
Lady Monck," she said, at last, **but 
you know I am a plain spoken woman, and 
indeed I cannot." 

Lady Monck was thoroughly discon- 
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certed by this unexpected rejoinder. The 
Duchess was a plain spoken woman, in 
the word's true sense, of being perfectly 
truthful ; but she was far from being one 
of that numerous class who treat the 
characteristic merely as a vehicle for in- 
flicting personal annoyance, and was 
uniformly so courteous and gentle that 
her hearer knew she must feel deeply, to 
have spoken so strongly on such an 
occasion. She rallied with an effort, how- 
ever, and forced a smile. 

" My dear Duchess I that is too cruel 
a speech, and from you too; the first 
fi:iend to whom I have mentioned what is, 
I assure you, a source of heartfelt plea- 
sure to Sir Charles and myself. Why do 
you tarnish our happiness with a bad 
omen ?'* 

** Because I can only say what I feel. 
I know something of both Mr. St. Omer 
and his sister, and though I grant, as far 
as wealth and position goes, he is a 
splendid match, I should feel grieved to 
hear any girl in whom I felt an interest, 
had resolved to trust her happiness in his 
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hands, or herself to such companionship." 

" Then rumour strangely lies, Duchess." 
Lady Monck was growing very angry. 

The Duchess understood her, and 
smiled. " As usual, Lady Monck. Those 
who know me and frequent my house, 
know that Mr. St. Omeris never there, by 
invitation, save when it is absolutely un- 
avoidable." 

She walked away as she spoke, unwilling 
to continue a conversation with a woman 
she knew and despised, and with her kind 
heart aching for the fair girl whose worst 
fault, as yet, was her weakness. 

Gordon Mansfield danced the first 
dance, as in duty-bound, and by inclina- 
tion led, with Ethel Harding ; and before 
it was over rumours were flying fast about 
the ball-room, and some of them reached 
his ears. 

" Did you hear what Charley Olive was 
saying to his sister, just behind us, while 
we were dancing?" he asked Ethel, as 
they were going down stairs in search of 
refreshments. 

"No." 
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•* He said an engagement was an- 
nounced between St, Omer and Miss 
Monck." 

" Oh, Mr. Mansfield ! it surely is not 
true." 

** I fear it is. She seems to be with his 
sister entirely, to-night." 

*' I hope not — oh, I hope not." 

** Are you going to dance the next 
dance ?" he asked. 

*^ No." 

" Then if I can find you a quiet corner, 
and you will wait till it is over, I will 
come and tell you. I am engaged for that 
dance to Madame De Villar, and I'll ask 
her." 

" Oh, do ! I should like so much to 
know. I hope it is not true." 

The quiet corner was found, on a 
balcony covered by an awning, and there 
Ethel Harding sat, her anxious troubled 
face and shadowy eyes, a strong contrast 
to all around her. 

Very soon after the music ceased, Gor- 
don Mansfield joined her again, looking 
far from serene himself. The two in- 
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fluences brought to bear, at the same 
moment, sorely disturbed his equanimity. 

" It is quite true," he said, sitting down 
beside her. 

" St. Omer proposed, and she accepted 
him yesterday, and I hear, moreover, 
Dashwood went off suddenly the day 
before." 

" Then you may depend there has been 
some foul play. Lady Monck was en- 
couraging him. Poor, poor Constance !" 

"But is it such a great misfortune, 
after all." 

"Look at them." It was her only 
answer. A quadrille was just forming, 
and St. Omer and Constance had taken 
their places in such a position they were 
visible through the curtains. 

It was the best answer that could be 
given, and one which, perhaps, in some 
respects, his eye could read even more 
clearly than hers. Fred St. Omer, coarse, 
heavy, sensual, a mere animal, with signs 
already about him of evil habits; Con- 
stance Monck, if not as purely spiritual 
as the face and form beside him, at least 
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full of grace and refinement, and the in- 
nocence of utter ignorance. If Lady 
Monck had brought her daughters up in 
a sickly artificial atmosphere, she had at 
least kept them carefully from all contact 
with what was impure, or even coarse. 
Innocence and freshness are of marketable 
value in this world. And those two side 
by side, were to be made one flesh. Was 
her moral purity of the kind which could 
endure such contact unstained ? Making 
their children to pass through the fire to 
Mammon, instead of to Moloch, is it a 
less sin in the eyes of the Lord of Sabbath ? 
Some such thoughts were in Mansfield's 
mind, as ho looked at the two, even if 
not exactly thus shaped ; and he knew 
that he was reading the answer to his 
question in a roll, in which was written, 
"lamentation and mourning and woe," 
for Constance Monck, at least. 

Still, more with the object of drawing 
out his companion, than anything else, he 
sought to parry the truth. 

** He is a coarse, ungainly sort of cub, 
certainly," he said ; *' but many refined 
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and beautiful w^men marry very rough 
specimeDS of masculine humanity, and are 
really, I believe, very happy. Don't you 
think there is a hope for Miss Monck ?" 

" No, Mr. Mansfield ; marriage does not 
refer to externals." 

"But surely that admission cuts the 
throat of your own argument." 

" Not at all. I believe there are many 
such cases as you instance, because very 
rough exteriors often hide all the noblest 
quaUties a man can possess ; and when 
that is the case, the most refined and beau- 
tiful of women may be very happy with 
the roughest of diamonds. But that is 
not the case with Mr. St. Omer. He has 
not one single quality which could insure 
the happiness of his wife, and he has 
almost everyone, which must make her 
wretched." 

** You are very severe." 

She turned her grave, earnest eyes upon 
him. " Am I unjustly so ?" 

"I fear not," he sadly replied; "to tell 
the truth ; I pity Miss Monck as much as 
you do. Even mone, perhaps." 

VOL. II. G 
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*' You could hardly do that, though I 
daresay we regard the subject from a 
somewhat diflferent standing point." 

" What makes you think so ?" he asked, 
fondly hoping to draw her into a discus- 
sion which would lead her in one of those 
moods, the key note of which he had once 
or twice struck accidentally, when her 
eyes grew deeper and more dreamy, and 
she seemed too absorbed with things 
spiritual to notice anything external, and 
he could gaze at her fearlessly, with eyes 
full of a passionate admiration which was 
half love, half worship, and slake the fierce 
thirst which had, of late, .arisen in his soul, 
for something better than the world's 
fevered cup, with long draughts of the 
beauty of purity, feeling a better and a 
truer man as he gazed. 

" I don't fancy a man and a woman ever 
look at such a subject from the same point 
of view." 

** Can't you define the difTerence ?" 

And leaning his arm on the back of the 
couch on which they were sitting, he drew 
slightly into the shade of a heavy curtain. 
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that he might watch her face with greater 
safety. 

" I am not sure that I can ; such defini- 
tions are easier felt than expressed. But 
I fancy you would more readily picture to 
yourself, than I could possibly do, what 
he is, and the degradation to any woman 
of being his wife. While I should dwell 
more on what she is, and how low she 
must have sunk before she could bring 
herself to be the wife of any man she did 
not love, especially such a man as Mr. St. 
Omer, and when her aflfecLions are already 
given away.'* 

" Miss Harding, with how many of the 
marriages arranged every season, do you 
suppose love has anything to do ?" 

Her look grew sad, and he shaded his 
eyes with his hand, that he might shut out 
every object save her face. 

" I don't like to think about it. I " 

They both came back to earth with a 
shock. Out through the open window of 
the ball-room came sweeping, with a soft 
rustle and shimmer, a pale, delicate-tinted 
cloud, sprinkling a shower of sparkling 
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flashes on all sides, and Madame De Villar, 
in rich white lace, and sea-green silk, with 
diamonds shooting out sharp splinters of 
many-coloured lights from every fold, stood 
before them, with a half-mischievous smile 
on his lips. Gordon Mansfield had never 
seen her look more lovely, and yet, as 
Ethel Harding rose, with her face suddenly 
become cold and severe, and they stood 
side by side, an almost irresistable impulse 
came over him to thrust himself between 
them, and force them apart. 

" Pray don't let me disturb you," 
Madame De Villar said. ** What a charm- 
ing retreat 1 The ball room is insufilsrably 
hot, and I have been dancing with some 
aboriginal production of the soil, who 
throws an amount of solemn energy into 
the performance most frightful to his 
partner." 

"I think I will rejoin mamma, Mr. 
Mansfield," Ethel said. " No, please don't 
move, she is quite close here, I see her." 
And gliding past Madame De Villar, she 
was gone before he had time to offfer her 
his arm. 
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Madame De Villar dropped into her 
vacated place, clasping her hands with the 
most enchanting air of mock penitence — 

" Alas ! my dear Mr. Mansfield, I am in 
despair. What have I done ?" 

" Nothing to account for the fact, that 
I am aware of " 

"Oh yes, I have. I have frightened 
your charming little bourgeoise away ; I 
am so sorry; she is really enchanting. 
And here have I, wretched, old-faded, hot- 
house plant, suddenly swooped down, and 
deprived you of your one little piece of 
verdure. Ah me ! how can I atone ?" 

" How can you talk such nonsense. Miss 
Harding and I had just been discussing 
your brother's intended marriage. You 
are looking more than beautiful to-night." 

He sat down again as he spoke, calmly 
surveying her, with cool, unconcealed ad- 
miration. 

** Ah, that has been a charming surprise 
to everyone, has it not ?" 

" What ? Your remarkable beauty." 

" No ; how can you talk such nonsense. 
I mean Fred's engagement." 
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"Bother Fred's engagement; one will 
hear of nothing else now. What on earth 
has made her accept him, Madame ?" 

" The iron will of her estimable mother, 
binding down her own extremely plastic 
nature She is very much in love with her 
vanished cousin, and has an extremely de- 
sirable repugnance to Fred." 

" Desirable ?" 

" Yes. They will get on all the better. 
Fancy Fred, with a wife sufficiently blinded 
to care for him. Why, he would break her 
heart in a year, and she would give every- 
one connected with her no end of trouble, 
pending that inevitable consummation. 
Now, for her, I have great hopes. I think 
I shall be able to lead her to run in the way 
she should go." 

He could not quite understand her, but 
he caught the under-current of hidden 
meaning, and wondered what she was 
meditating. They sat chatting there for 
some time, and by degrees he drew closer 
to her, until at last their hair was almost 
mingling, and his long beard was straying 
over her soft, white shoulder, and they 
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talked in lower tones. If Ethel Harding 
had appeared upon the scene then, he 
would have sprung from his seat with a 
quick shudder. 

"Really, Mr. Mansfield," she calmly re- 
marked at last. **You are growing too 
demonstrative. This is not London, re- 
member. The bourgeoisie are strong in 
propriety, you know. Oblige me by 
getting up and seeking my very dear 
sister-in-law. She was engaged for the 
dance just over to one of the Duchess's 
party. Bring her here to me. She is 
under my care to-night, you know." 

He rose to do her bidding, half reluc- 
tantly ; and as he worked his way through 
the crowded ball-room to the distant spot 
where he saw Constance Monck standing, 
he came upon Ethel Harding, struggling 
through the throng with her partner 
towards the refreshment room. She was 
pressed against him so closely that, almost 
involuntarily, he put his arm round her, 
to shield her from the momentary crush. 
She looked up, saw who it was, and thanked 
him with a smile ; but he averted his look. 
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that he might not meet those clear, deep 
eyes into which he had been gazing so 
earnestly but half an hour ago, and a crim- 
son flush rose to his forehead as he pushed 
on to were Constance Monck was laughing 
and talking gaily, with sparkling eyes, and 
a hectic spot of colour on each cheek. 

In the course of another hour they were 
all on their homeward way. Fred St. 
Omer, by no means entirely sober, snoring 
in a confused heap beside his sister, who 
sat gazing into the darkness, with a fierce, 
angry light in her eyes, as she thought over 
the scene she had interrupted that night ; 
Gordon Mansfield sitting silently opposite 
to Ethel Harding, not once looking at her, 
and shrinking away with a bitter con- 
sciousness of utter unworthiness of even 
touching her dress, while she, all uncon- 
scious that he was thinking at all of her, 
lay back in the carriage, pondering sadly 
over Constance Monck' s terrible impending 
fate, and wondering what Ida would do ; 
Constance Monck cowering in her corner, 
bending all her powers to the efibrt not to 
think, while Lady Monck sat, calmly trium- 
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phant, unmoved by even the contemplation 
of the white, stricken face beside her. 
Had she not achieved a great triumph? 
Was not the importance of the Moncks to 
be enhanced by her dai^gbter making a 
marriage as brilliant as even she could 
desire ? And was not every one of the 
numberiess carriages, then radiating away 
from the County assembly rooms, bearing 
far and wide the news that Miss Monck 
was engaged to Mr. St. Omer ? each fresh 
announcement of the fact driving the 
wedge more firmly home, and cutting ofi^, 
more hopelessly, every chance of escape 
from the destined victim. 

A chorus of congratulations assailed 
Constance Monck the moment she entered 
the hall, but Lady Monck interposed. 

** Go to your room at once, my darling. 
You are quite worn out with the excite- 
ment of the evening.'* 

Constance escaped, and dismissing her 
maid, threw herself down on her bed, a 
crushed mass of gauze and lace, to moan 
and sob undisturbed. It was done ! She 
had appeared in public as the affianced 
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bride of Fred St. Omer, and there was no 
escape. " Oh, Lionel I Lionel !" The 
words came more than once to her parched 
lips, with a shudder, as she remembered 
how, under cover of the confusion and 
crowding of their departure from, the ball- 
room that night, Fred St. Omer, em- 
boldened either by the champagne, or the 
recollection that she had really promised 
to be his wife, had taken her in his arms 
and kissed her ; and how she had turned 
sick and faint, with a feeling that there 
was pollution in his very touch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

USELESS STBUGGLES. 

That very evening, while rival passions 
were struggling and striving in the crowded 
ball-room, Ida Monck was sitting by the 
fire in the library at Friarsoourt, on a low 
stool, leaning her head against the carved 
marble shaft which supported the chimney- 
piece, and talking earnestly to her uncle. 
She had by no means forgotten it was the 
night of the ball, or how suddenly Bertram 
Harding had changed his mind about 
going, and probably the feelings roused 
by the one fact, had tended not a little to 
counteract the mortifying power of the 
other. 

There is something ghastly in the occa- 
sional results of our utter unconsciousness 
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of what is befalling those most near and 
dear to us, if there be only a few miles be- 
tween us. The loving wife laughing mer- 
rily, while the disfigured corpse of her 
husband is being tossed about by the 
restless waves, among the cruel rocks 
where his boat has foundered. Brothers, 
sisters, parents, children, the gayest of the 
gay, in scenes of festivity, at the very 
moment their names are being faltered 
amidst the agonies of death a few miles 
away. 

All unconscious of the sad drama being 
played out, not a hundred miles from her, 
Ida was talking to her uncle that evening 
about Constance, and earnestly depre- 
cating his assurance that Lady Monck 
was resolutely bent upon bringing about a 
marriage between her arid Fred St. Omer. 

" It cannot be, uncle. What she saw 
here must have made her change her 
mind, after she talked to you about it. 
She lets Lionel and Constance do pretty 
much as they please now, and I know she 
did not like their being so much together 
when first we were at Friarscourt." 
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" I cannot, certainly, understand that 
part of her conduct, my dear ; but still I 
feel convinced she has tiot changed her 
mind. Did you ever know your mother 
change her mind, Ida ?" 

" Yes uncle, once at least," she replied, 
with a merry laugh, " though she wouldn't 
have confessed it for the world ; and that 
was when she discovered the results. of 
sending me home to Hollywood.' 

" That was very naughty, Ida.' 

She grew grave. 

" I'm afraid it was, and yet for the life 
of me I can't be sorry I did it. I have 
tried to be, because I think it wasn't quite 
right, but I can't succeed. But indeed 
I do try to treat mamma diflferently now, 
uncle." 

" You must not drop your opposition, 
in this matter, my dear child," Colonel 
Dash wood said, very gravely. " Use every 
means in your power to keep your sister 
firmly resolved never to marry St. Omer. 
You cannot imagine all the misery which 
will be in store for her should she be 
induced to become his wife " 
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*' She surely will never yield," Ida said, 
anxiously, trying rather to reassure her- 
self, than to convince her uncle. " Con- 
stance is weak, and easily led, but she 
would surely never carry her weakness so 
far. She could not. Why, she has never 
made any secret of her contempt for, and 
dislike to Mr. St. Omer." 

** I don't know, my dear child. Love 
of show and splendour is a stronger motive 
power in Constance than you can well 
understand, I believe. Only do your 
utmost to keep her firm to a refusal, should 
she be pressed." 

" You may be sure I shall need no 
telling to make me do that. It is very 
well to laugh at him, as a mere clumsy 
calf, but he is worse than that, I know. 
He is a coarse, low-minded man, and his 
sister is as bad, in another direction, or 
worse. He at least is no hypocrite. The 
idea of Constance marrying him ! it is too 
horrible." 

And yet the bare truth, and the fact 
under discussion between Ethel Harding 
and her brother, the following morning. 
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with special reference to Ida herself. 
Ethel very well understood their mutual 
relations, and spoke of the subject to him, 
as one in which he was personally con- 
cerned. 

" Poor, poor Ida I It will almost break 
her heart, Bertram. She loves her sister 
so dearly, and she will see all the truth 
with such terrible distinctness. No so- 
phistries will blind her." 

" It will be her first sharp trial in life, 
poor child. But, Ethel, we must find out 
some means of giving her a hint, before 
she returns, of what has happened. I 
don't believe they will have told her." 

" She comes back to-morrow." 

" So soon ?" 

** Yes. I asked Constance at the ball, 
and she told me Friday was the day. I 
have resolved what to do." 

So the next morning's post brought Ida 
a letter from Ethel Harding, entreating 
her to return to Fairholm by the earliest 
train available, leaving Bonnet and her 
luggage to follow by a later one, and call 
for her at the Grange, to convey her to 
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which a carriage should be ready waiting 
for her at the station. Ida's heart sank, 
with a dull presentiment of impending 
evil, as she read. 

" Oh, Bennet ! what can it mean ? Miss 
Harding would never propose such an 
arrangement unless there was some im- 
portant reason for it." 

" Don't you get in a fright, my dear I 
Just do as Miss Harding proposes. There's 
a train in an hour. I'll go and get you 
some breakfast, and order a carriage ; and 
you get dressed quickly, and go and tell 
your uncle what has happened." 

Fortunately for the girl she had not a 
moment to lose, and she was in the train 
and on her way home before she had time 
to torture herself with speculations as to 
what could be the motive of Ethel's 
strange request. Her thoughts did fly to 
St. Omer and Constance, but her utmost 
fears did not extend further than that he 
had proposed, and a violent attempt was 
being made to induce Constance to accept 
him. And she relied on Lionel, in that 
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" Oh, Ethel ! what is it ?" she exclaimed, 
as Ethel Harding met her at^ the door of 
the Grange, with an expression on her 
face which did not tend to reassure 
her. 

" Come to my sitting-room,'* she said, 
and I will tell you.'* 

" Now, Ida dear,'* she continued as she 
closed the door, ** I have bad news for 
you, and I had better tell you at once, 
Mr. St. Omer has proposed for your 
sister." 

" And mamma is moving Heaven and 
earth to make her accept him." 
Ethel was silent. 
" Is it not so ?" 
" She has no need, Ida." 
" Ethel, what do you mean?" 
" Constance has accepted him." 
Ida. turned ashy white and sat looking 
at her with dilated eyes, and half-parted 
lips. 

"Impossible!" she said at last, in a 
husky tone, " it can't be true. It must 
be some exaggerated rumour you have 
heard." 

VOL. n. H 
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** I wish that were possible, but there is 
no doubt. The eDgagement was made 
public at the ball on Wednesday night. 
The Duchess told me your mother had 
herself announced it to her, and Madame 
De Villar told Mr. Mansfield it was true. 
Your sister was with her all the evening." 

Ida sat with her hands clasped together, 
too V)owildered to have more than a very 
con I used perception of the terrible truth 
which had burst upon her with so sudden 
rt shock, and vainly trying to arrange the 
faolH in Bome consistent form. 

•• Kthul/' she said, at last, " it must be 
Monio tiiouHtrous exaggeration. Lionel and 
(JOfiwtnttou two all but engaged, if they are 
mi rtottudly, between themselves. There 
Wttp» Hilt H Huspioion of this when I left 
hniuri ioH dnys sinco, and I have never 
\\PW\\ rt Wiuul nbuut it." 

*' tittt, \\m\\ it would be only cruel to let 
VOU bui\y youi^Holf up with any such hope. 
\Vhrtt Im^ hrtppoiknl we, of course, cannot 
W\\ i ttll NVif* know isi, that at the ball the 
^^\\\ X<M mu\ou«wd» There is not 
itt \\\^ ovHiutv whore it is not 
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known. There can be no question as to 
the fact." 

"But, Lionel?" 

"Mr. Dash wood left Hollywood early 
the day before the ball." 

Ida started up. 

" There has been some horrible plot- 
ting, then ; but I'll find it out, and undo 
the mischief yet. Constance shall never 
marry that man." 

Ethel sadly doubted her powers to 
prevent it. Against a merely external 
assault she might have succeeded in de- 
fending her sister's weakness. But when 
the foe without was leagued with a traitor 
within, the odds were terribly against her, 
and not even Ethel Harding knew how 
strongly wounded pride was conspiring 
with dawning ambition to urge Constance 
along the broad road to ruin. 

" I must see Con at once, and alone," 
Ida continued, after a moment's thought. 
" I won't wait here for the carriage, Ethel. 
I'll walk up to the house, slip in through 
the garden entrance, find Con, and talk to 
her before my lady has an idea I am in 
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the house. I'll come back in the after- 
noon, and tell you what has happened." 

Half an hour afterwards, Ida Monck 
walked quietly into the sittiug-room, 
which was her own and Coustance's joiut 
property. 

Constance was there alone. She did 
not look up as the door opened, and Ida 
stood silently contemplating her and her 
surroundings, and her heart sank. 

Constance Monck was lying back in an 
easy-chair, with an air of passive helpless- 
ness about her which augured ill for the 
chances of her being roused to the steady 
and vigorous combat, which was her only 
chance, but the diflBculty of which her 
weak submission had so terribly increased. 
She was gazing absently into the fire, and 
in the clear light of day her face looked 
worn and slightly drawn, and the dark 
lines under her eyes were more perceptible 
than under the softer light of wax candles, 
and when the flush of excitement had lent 
her temporary animation. One white hand 
was hanging listlessly over the arm of the 
hair ; it was her left hand, and Ida's quick 
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eye insta^tly fell upon the huge emerald 
and diamond ring, out of all proportion 
with the slender third finger ; while on a 
small table beside the fire, just opposite to 
her, was lying open a large morocco case, 
containing a magnificent set of diamonds 
and saphires, which had arrived that 
morning from the Lodge, and been osten- 
tatiously displayed to her daughter by 
Lady Monck, and judiciously placed just 
opposite to her, to plead with her, when- 
ever she raised her eyes, in their silent but 
eloquent language, on behalf of a splendid 
settlement. 

Ida took it all in, in one rapid glance, 
and she heaved a deep sigh, almost 
a sob. 

" Constance !" she said, in a low tone. 

A sudden flush came over her sister's 
face. She started up, and without a word 
of inquiry or explanation, threw herself 
into her sister's arms, sobbing pas- 
sionately. 

" Oh, Ida, why did you go away ?" she 
faltered, at last. '*I might have stood 
out, if you had been here." 
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knows it, and Mr. St. Omer has seen papa 
about the settlements, and they have both 
written to the lawyers ; and the marriage 
is to be in about three. months. Mamma 
is beginning preparations already." 

She finished her sentence with another 
burst of tears. Verily Lady Monck was driv- 
ing the wedge home without loss of time. 

" It is monstrous 1" Ida exclaimed. 
" But it is not too late, Constance, if 
only you will be firm, darling, for once. 
It will be a nine days' wonder, I daresay, 
and many unpleasant things will be said. 
But what is that compared to the life long 
misery of such a marriage." 

" No, I can't draw back, Ida. Lionel 
will say I did it for love of him," and her 
eyes flashed again. 

" Let him say so, what does it matter ? 
You will have plenty of chances of marry- 
ing soon, and showing him it is not true. 
Oh, ConstaDce, my darling sister, don't 
give a thought to all these unimportant 
trifles, when the one tremendous fact is 
before you, that you have been cajoled 
into promising to be the wife of a coarse. 
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stupid, ignorant boor, whom you can never 
love/* 

She shivered and wrung her hands, and 
then, driven by her weakness into irrita- 
tion, she exclaimed almost petulantly. 

" Don't make it darker than it is, Ida. 
There is no use in that. I must marry 
him. I can't help it/' Then her eyes fell 
upon the glittering jewels, and she added, 
" And, after all, I don't care much now 
who I marry, and lots of women marry 
men they don't care for, and are very 
happy. And it will be a splendid settle- 
ment." 

Ida shuddered, and from that moment 

her hopes of victory were but small. The 
canker worm had eaten deeper into her 
sister's nature than she had been herself 
aware. 

" Which simply means," she said, almost 
sternly, laying her hand on the case, 
" that you have been sold, and these are a 
part of the purchase money. Oh, Con- 
stance, rouse all your powers to fight 
against such degradation." 

" Don't speak that way, Ida," she fret- 
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fully replied, " I am so miserable. You 
needn't make it out blacker than it is» 
There's no one now to help me to bear up, 
except you." 

Ida was silent. What chance had she 
in a conflict with such hopeless weakness P 
Had she been there from the first, her in- 
fluence might have availed. But the fatal 
snare had been artfully tendered in her 
absence, and Constance entangled in it, 
and what power of hers would be sufficient 
to nerve her sister for the effort neces- 
sary, on her own part, to free herself from 
it? 

" There, now, I know you are angry," 
and Constance began to cry again. 
" Don't, don't be angry, dear Ida. I have 
no one to help me but you." 

" I am not angry, my darling ; but oh, 
if I could only shield you from yourself." 

Constance was about to reply, when the 
door suddenly opened, and Lady Monck 
appeared. She had heard a rumour of 
Ida's unexpected advent. It was an un- 
fortunate appearance as far as Ida's newly 
formed resolutions to treat her mother 
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with more respect were concerned, A 
torrent of burning resentment and indig- 
nation against her was over-mastering 
every other feeling for the moment. 

" Ida," Lady Monck said. 

"Yes, mamma." 

" When did you come ?" 

*' Some little time since. I don't re- 
member the exact moment." 

" And the carriage has only just started 
to meet you." 

" Very well. It can bring Bennet and 
the luggage." 

" Ida, what does this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding mean ?" 

Ida turned upon her mother with flash- 
ing eyes. 

"It means this, mamma. A rumour 
reached me, that during my absence from 
home, advantage had been taken of my 
sister's weakness to induce her to sell her- 
self for gold to a man she can never love, 
and I came home unexpectedly, on pur- 
pose that I might see her, and urge her, 
unopposed, to free herself at once from 
such a degrading position." 
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Lady Monck turned ashy white. " Are 
you aware/' she asked, *• that your sister 
has accepted Mr. St. Omer with her 
father's and my full approbation ? We 
are probably better judges of what is for 
her happiness, and safer guides for her 
youth and inexperience than a mere child 
not long out of the nursery." 

" Would to God you were. Yes, I do 
know it is your doing, all your doing. 
As to poor papa I he has submitted too 
long to be able to resist now, even where 
his own child is at stake. It is your doing, 
mamma, all your doing. But for you, 
Constance might have been a happy wife 
before now. But you have tried all our 
lives to make both her and me false and 
hollow, and with her you have succeeded 
only too well. You have induced her now 
to sell herself, for wealth, to a man she 
hates, and if the infamous bargain is car- 
ried out, all the misery which must follow 
for her, will lie at your door." 

The words came with bitter energy. 
She hardly knew herself what she was 
saying. What answer Lady Monck might 
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have returned, let those imagine who can. 
A violent burst of hysterics on the part of 
Constance put a period to all further dis- 
cussion, and ladies' maids and sal volatile 
took possession of the scene. 

Lady Monck retired to meditate* She 

had dreaded Ida's return, with a dread 

which the result fully justified. Had she 

dared, she would have ordered her to 

leave home again immediately, but she 

knew well enough the girl, determined 

and absolutely fearless as she was, would 

simply flatly refuse, and that nothing 

short of force would compel obedience. 

Lady Monck had not the courage to carry 

her hostilities with her daughter quite that 

length, and so she could only prepare to 

do battle to the utmost within her power, 

and trust that the amount already gained 

would carry her victorious to the end. 

There was no use in saying anything 
more to Constance at the moment, so, 
after luncheon, Ida left her on the sofa, 
and took her way back to the Grange, 
with a very heavy heart. 

She entered the house unannounced, 
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and made her way to Ethel's sitting-room. 
Ethel was not there, but Bertram Hard- 
ing was. 

He rose to greet her, but she only said 
as she gave him her hand. " It is all quite 
true." She was too terribly preoccupied 
for conventionalities, or even to think that 
it was Bertram Harding who was clasping 
her hand in his, with such a firm manly 
grasp. 

Her pale sad face sorely troubled him. 
If she thought the case so very dreadful 
as it was, what would she think if 
she only knew all he could have told 
her. 

He was silent. What could he say. 
Feeble commonplaces about hoping for 
the best he could not utter ; any encourag- 
ing words to bid her think more lightly 
of the evil than she did, he would not 
utter. Ida sat down opposite to him, and 
after a minute's silence, said, 

" Captain Harding, is there any hope ?" 

** Any hope of what ?" 

" That if she marries him she will not 
be utterly wretched?" 
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" If she were my sister, I would rather 
see her in her grave. Can you not per- 
suade your father to interfere ?" 

'* Papa," she said, with a scornful accent, 
"for all the account he is in the house 
he might be an Egyptian mummy. Oh, I 
see it all now." And starting up, with 
all the restlessness of agitation, she rested 
her arm upon the chimney-piece, and 
leaning her head upon it, looked down into 
the fire. " I was sent away on purpose. 
I was the great stumbling block. If I had 
been at home Constance would never 
have given in. There has been some foul 
play, too, about Lionel, which I cannot 
understand. He would not have acted 
dishonourably without strong provocation, 
and I know he was very fond of Con. I 
can't understand that part of it. I wish 
I had refused to go away." 

" You must not blame yourself for that. 
You could not foresee what was coming. 
Besides, if your sister is so very weak, 
she would probably have been induced to 
consent under any circumstances." 

" I don't think she would. But she is 
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dreadfully weak. It is the worst thing 
about her.'' 

" Is there any hope you can persuade 
her now to break off the marriage ?" 

" I fear very little/' she answered in a 
weary dejected tone. " My lady is losing no 
time. Splendid jewelry is arriving already, 
and settlements and trousseau are in due 
consideration. Don't you call that striking 
while the iron is hot ?" she bitterly added. 

Captain Harding rose, and standing by 
her side, laid one hand upon her shoulder. 
" Ida " — it was the first time he had ever 
thus addressed her, but she did not notice 
it, she only raised her head and looked at 
him, struck by the gravity, almost stern- 
ness, of his'face and tone — " whatever you 
think, or however hopeless the case may 
appear to you, don't for a single instant 
relax your efforts to induce your sister to 
break off the marriage, until the very 
moment when she meets him at the altar. 
Child, you do not know, you could not 
understand half the degradation and 
wretchedness in store for her if she 
becomes that man's wife. Don't bring 
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upon yourself, hereafter, the bitter self- 
reproach of the thought that perhaps, if 
you had been more urgent, you might have 
saved her. Try unceasingly, to the last 
moment, and then you will have nothing 
for which to blame yourself." 

** Oh, Captain Harding, do talk to 
Constance yourself. You could say so 
much more than I can. Do try and per- 
suade her to give it up." 

He shook his head. •*! am not in a 
position to do that." 

" Oh, yes, you are. You know her 
quite well," she pleaded, catching wildly 
at anything, however impracticable, which 
might tend to turn the scale. '* The 
very fact of your speaking to her might 
startle her into thinking what she is doing. 
And you could tell her what he really is, 
and warn her of the misery she is bringing 
down upon herself. You could paint it 
all so much more strongly than I can." 

He could hardly repress a smile at the 
childlike simplicity of the request, and yet 
it smote him to the heart to resist her 
pleading eyes. 

VOL. II. I 
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" It is not possible, dear child," lie 
replied. " Miss Monck would resent any- 
such attempt far too much to let it be 
of the least use, and it could do no good. 
A part of the truth is very sad." 

" What part ?" 

** That part which concerns your sister 
herself. Could you bring yourself to 
consent to be the wife of a man you did 
not love, and such a man as Mr. St. Omer, 
merely because he is rich ?" 

*a?" she shuddered. 

*' Yet that is what your sister has done, 
and that, too, when in her secret heart 
she loves her cousin. If she can do that, 
nothing I should be justified in saying 
would have any effect. You must do all 
you can, and, if you fail, only be ready- 
to stand by- her through all the after 
consequences of her folly and weakness." 

Weary and dispirited Ida Monck re- 
turned home, to plunge with a heavy heart 
into preparations for the coming ball, only 
firmly resolving that she would not, for 
one moment, relax her efforts to induce her 
sister to draw back, until it was too late. 
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Lady Monck's ball was very brilliant, 
the great event of that winter in the 
county, as she intended it should be ; 
and Constance, sparkling with jewelry 
presented by Fred St. Omer, smilingly 
received congratulations on all sides. 
These scenes of festivity belonged to the 
outside show and glitter of life, and she 
accommodated herself wonderfully to the 
circumstances of the moment. Then, 
afterwards, when the lights were fled, and 
the garlands dead, all the glittering guests 
departed, and she, face to face with the 
realities of life, in the loneliness and 
darkness of night, the re-action set in 
with force exactly proportionate to the 
extent of the preceding excitement, and 
in helpless weakness she sobbed herself to 
sleep, over the haunting thought of the 
inevitable future. 

Madame De Villar was very triumphant 
that night. Gordon Mansfield had left 
the Grange the day after the county ball, 
but, at her instigation, had transferred 
his quarters to the Lodge, to await Lady 
Monck's ball, and there almost daily he 
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spent more time lounging in her boudoir, 
telling himself he was quite safe, now 
that he had found a pure ideal at whose 
shrine to offer up the worship of his better 
nature ; that he might swallow a certain 
amount of the poison in safety, now he 
was in possession of so unfailing an anti- 
dote. He was very devoted at the ball. 
Ethel was not there, and Cora De Villar 
looked enchantingly lovely in her fault- 
less dress ; and whirling round the ball- 
room, with her light form hardly seeming 
to need the support of his arm, or wander- 
ing with her among wildernesses of rare 
exotics, with music breathing soft strains 
from the distance, and coloured lamps 
filling the perfumed air with rich subdued 
light, were not exactly occupations to 
make a man's pulse beat calmly, or incline 
him to practice the virtues of prudence 
and cool calculation. 

When Gordon Mansfield found himself 
afterwards face to face with loneliness and 
darkness he, likewise, experienced a 
violent re-action, and then and there 
registered a resolution to leave the Lodge 
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the following mornmg, which resolution 
he succeeded in carrying out ; only pro- 
mising to return in three months, to be 
present at the marriage of Fred St. Omer 
and Constance Monck. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NOT FAB FBOE A VIOTOBY 

Thbbb months ; three weary months of 
incessant fighting, with hope growing 
daily fainter. Suffering for the sins of 
others, and the strong bearing the infir- 
mities of the weak. There is no limit to 
, the endless complications arising out of 
those two inevitable necessities of groan- 
ing humanity. Ida Monck fought the 
fight bravely, but it was a very hard one 
for her. She had never in her life had 
many lessons in patience, and it was the 
virtue most sorely strained in the combat. 
As long as splendid presents kept con- 
stantly arriving, and all the pomp and 
glitter of her future magnificence was 
paraded incessantly before her, Constance 
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was, if not actually reconciled to her fate, 
at least satisfied to make the best of it. 
But a momentary lull in the storm of 
preparations, or too frequent appearances 
of Fred St. Omer at Hollywood, would 
result in paroxysms of hysterics, and 
declarations she could never go through 
with it. More than once, in such 
moments, Ida's hopes rose that even yet 
her sister might be saved at the eleventh 
hour. Then some insignificant circum- 
stance would turn the balance again, and 
Constance, irritated by her own weakness 
and vacillation, would querulously find 
fault with her sister, for her efforts to 
rescue her from the fatal position in which 
she had entangled herself. 

Madame De Villar was very affectionate 
towards her " dear sister,'* and already 
throwing over her the influence of her 
marvellous powers of fascination. Her 
brother's really most unexpected announce- 
ment to her that he was engaged to 
Constance Monck, had thwarted all her 
plans, but taught her at the same time a 
valuable lesson, which she had not been 
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slow either to learn or turn to good 
account. Her power over him was not so 
great as she had supposed, and his 
secretive powers were greater than she 
had credited him with possessing. It 
would not have been very hard for her, 
had she resolved upon it, to have broken 
off the marriage ; but, by so doing, she 
felt she should run a great risk of doubly 
thwarting her own purpose. He was 
evidently bent upon marrying. If he did 
so at all, she would rather see Constance 
Monck his wife than any girl she knew. 
If she crossed his purpose there, it might 
only end in her preventing his marrying 
a girl who would suit her, and driving 
*him to marry one who would not. So 
with wisdom, very deep of its kind, she 
relinquished all thought of a fight against 
circumstances which were too strong for 
her, and bent all her energies to the task 
of moulding them to the form that best 
suited her. 

" Constance, love," she asked one 
morning, when she had persuaded her to 
go for a drive, " what has become of your 
handsome cousin ?" 
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She was supposed, as she spoke, to be 
intent upon some defect in the harness of 
her ponies ; but under the shadow of her 
long, dark lashes, she stole a sidelong 
glance at Constance's face, and caught the 
quick flush that rose at the sudden ques- 
tion. 

" What handsome cousin, Cora ?" 
" Are you so rich in the commodity you 
do not know to which I allude ? Fortunate 
girl 1 it is such a delightfully elastic relation- 
ship. But remember, dear, I have only 
seen one, so could only mean one. Mr. 
Dashwood.'' 

" Oh, Lionel," and the keen ear of the 
questioner caught the studied carelessness 
of her tone. " He went to London the 
very day before the County ball, quite 
suddenly. Some business forced him to 
go. Unfortunate, was it not ? He would 
have enjoyed that ball so much." 
" I don't know about that." 
" Not ? Cora, what do you mean ?" 
" Don't look so scared, my love. I am 
not going to make indiscreet remarks. 
Only, you know, as I said, the relationship 
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is so delightfully elastic, and I did think, 

at one time, poor Fred's chances were 

small. I think perhaps Mr. Dashwood 

would not have enjoyed the ball very 
much. 

*• My dear Cora, how can you be so su- 
premely ridiculous? You are a perfect 
school-girl, which is inexcusable in you, a 
widow. There never was the faintest sus- 
picion of such a thing. Lionel and I were 
always very fond of one another, but our 
affection was most strictly fraternal. Why, 
he was the first person who congratulated 
me on the prospect of marrying Fred ; on 
which auspicious occasion he bestowed 
upon me, I think, the first kiss I ever re- 
ceived from him." 

She spoke with affected gaiety, but the 
disguise was too thin to impose on Madame 
De Viliar, and she smiled an evil smile. 

" My dear child," she said, *' I never 
meant to imply that you were in love with 
him. Well brought up girls never are in 
love, of course, until they are engaged to 
some very desirable partner. But all the 
same, I am not quite so certain about Mr. 
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Dash?rood ; only you kno?r, in these days, 
when men don't fight for their wives with 
clubs and axes, and carry off the prize by 
sheer force of muscle, he must have 
known he had no chance against Fred, so 
probably he thought it best to put a good 
face upon it, and retreat gracefully. Well, 
dear, he will be a charming addition to 
the list of your own special men, next 
season, and a little touch of disappointed 
affection will lend a charming glow of 
romance to it all/' 

" Cora, don't talk that way. There was 
nothing of the kind, and I don't mean to 
take up that line, I can assure you." 

Cora indulged in a hearty laugh. " My 
darling child, don't assume the virtuous 
wife. A woman never looks so supremely 
ridiculous, if nothing worse, as when she 
flies to arms to defend what was never 
attacked. I don't for a moment mean," 
she added, more gravely, " that I expect 
to see you treading in the footsteps of 
Lady Carrington, and one or two others 
I could name, but you will be one of the 
richest, and not far from the most beau- 
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tiful woman in London ; and, under those 
circumstances, a train of followers is a 
matter of necessity/' 

''I don't like the idea, Cora." Poor 
girl I Had she been going to marry a man 
she loved, she would probably have only 
smiled. But though she was weak and 
artificial, she was nothing worse, as yet, 
and instinct, always strong in women, 
sounded an alarm. 

" You dear little piece of propriety, you 
will like it well enough in time, and be in a 
mortal rage if any of your followers falter 
in their allegiance. I don't mean if they 
marry. That is always understood; but 
if they transfer their homage. And, indeed, 
you will need them Constance. Fred is a 
good enough fellow, but he isn't a lady's 
man, you know ; and if you have any ideas 
of presenting the fashionable world with a 
model of conjugal devotion, you will find 
yourself sorely mistaken." 

" I mean to go about with you, Cora." 

She made a grimace. *' Thank you, dar- 
ling. Twin cherries on one stem. A 
very nice arrangement for you, who are 
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nigh upon ten years my junior. Good, at 
present, but I am not sure whether, after 
a few seasons, I shall be quite so fond of 
your society. But, all the same, you will 
require your cavaliers ; and Mr. Dash- 
wood is the very thing. Handsome, char- 
ming, devoted, and your cousin, it is 
delightful. Bless me I here's Fred." 

They were driving through the woods, 
along the grass drives, towards the Lodge. 
Fred St. Omer was sitting on a gate, 
looking exceedingly sulky. 

**Why, Fred, what's the matter?" his 
sister asked, abruptly pulling up. 

"Matter," he said, with an oath; the 
first he had ever actually uttered in Con- 
stance's presence. ** Why, I told that 
infernal rascal Dawson to meet me here at 
one o'clock, with a good rat terrier, and it's 
half-past, and he isn't come. Oh, is that 
you. Con ? How are you ?" 

" Quite well, thank you," she coldly an- 
swered. 

" That's right. You look rather seedy. 
I tell you what it is, I'll take you yachting 
next autumn, and get you browned up a 
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bit. Complexions are all very well, but 
you'd look a precious sight better if you 
weren't quite such a waxy looking thing." 

" I hate the sea,!' she replied. 

" Oh, not a bit. Yachting's no end of 
fun. You'll like it awfully when you're a 
little used to it." 

Madame De Villar laughed. " Next 
autumn, indeed ! Why you'll have been 
married some six months by then. You 
won't be so fond of doing Darby and Joan 
by that time, I'll be bound. But, in the 
meantime, as Dawson isn't come, and pro- 
bably never received your message, you'd 
better get in behind, Fred, and come home 
to luncheon." 

With another oath, he adopted her sug- 
gestion, and leaning over between them, 
surveyed Constance's beautiful profile, so 
close to his own face, with cool admiration. 
He had but two manners for women. 
Clumsy shyness or insolent familiarity; 
and having nearly succeeded in casting off 
the former with her, he was rapidly per- 
fecting himself in the latter. She drew as 
far away as she could, and more than once, 
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as he talked, her quivering lip curled, and 
her eyes filled with indignant tears, 
Madame De Villar saw it all, and quietly 
smiled, as she carelessly answered his 
ramblings over every subject connected 
with the stable or the kennel. 

The carriage came for Constance soon 
after luncheon, and, for perhaps the first 
time in her life, she returned with a sense 
of rehef to the dull routine and formality 
of Hollywood. Ida saw in a moment 
something had gone wrong, and she fol- 
lowed Constance to her room after prayers 
that evening, and there with sobs and 
tears the hapless girl declared, for the 
fiftieth time, she should be miserable if 
she married Mr. St. Omer. And she 
spoke with so much bitterness that Ida's 
hopes rose high, and her heart beat fast. 
Might she not, by one vigorous effort, one 
bold stroke, carry her point ? 

•* I know you will, dear Constance, and 
so does everyone else — save those who will 
not know it. The Duchess spoke to me 
about you the other day. She either does 
not know, or good-naturedly affects not to 
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know the truth ; for she said she was sure 
papa and mamma could not have an idea 
what Mr. St. Omer really was, and she 
implored me, almost with tears, to use 
every possible means to induce you to 
break off the marriage; for she said it 
was impossible any refined or cultivated 
woman could be happy as his wife. Oh, 
Constance, she is so kind. She says she 
knows it would be a bold step for you to 
take now, but that she will support you to 
the utmost of her power." 

Constance hesitated. For the moment 
Fred St. Omer — the actual man, not the 
millionaire — was an almost present reality, 
and hid with all his repugnant individuality 
his glittering adjuncts. 

** But I am so afraid." 

" Be brave for once, Constance. Only 
be firm for ten minutes, while you write a 
note to tell Mr. St. Omer you cannot fulfil 
your engagement, because you feel your 
happiness would be sacrificed, and the 
thing is done, and you are saved. I will 
see it reaches him without fail the first 
thing in the morning. Then you have 
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nothing to fear, darling. The Duchess 
will stand by you, and you know what her 
influence is worth. The whole county 
will take its tone from her." 

Still she hesitated and trembled, 

"Oh, he is so coarse; so common?*' 
she said, with a shudder, 

"Write instantly, dear," Ida repeated, 
placing the paper before her, and a pen in 
her trembling hand. 

** Oh, Ida, I dare not. Mamma will be 
so angry." 

" Write, Constance, and don't think of 
anything until it is done." 

Another ten minutes, and the note had 
been written ; she was yielding rapidly to 
the momentarily unopposed influence of 
her sister's stronger nature, and had 
dipped the pen in the ink, when the door 
opened, and Lady Monck, ever watchful, 
entered the room. She had suspected Ida 
was with her sister, and had noticed that 
Constance looked out of spirits at din- 
ner, two facts sufficiently important in 
themselves, and very alarming taken 
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in conjunction. Constance started, co- 
loured, and hastily closed the writing- 
book. 

" Ah, I was in hopes I should find you 
hadn't yet gone to bed, my love. Come 
to my room for five minutes. I want to 
speak to you." 

Constance followed her mother; and, 
with very bitter thoughts in her heart Ida 
sat down to await her return. The five 
minutes expanded themselves into nearly 
an hour, and when Constance came back 
the hopefiil mood was over. Her eyes 
were dazzled and her senses confused by 
an enchanted mist ; and now it only 
wanted six weeks to the fatal day. Ida 
went to her room, crushed almost to the 
ground for the time. 

But Lady Monck had scented danger, 
and the following morning she informed 
Sir Charles, at breakfast, that she feared 
she should be obliged to leave him alone 
for a week or two. This was a departure 
from all rules, but abnormal proceedings 
had been of frequent occurrence at Holly- 
wood that winter. 
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** Indeed, my love/' he replied, in the 
regulation tone of surprise. 

" Yes, indeed. Quite wonderful, is it 
not ? But then, you know, our present 
circumstances are exceptional. Constatice 
and I must really go to London for a week 
or two. There is so much it is difficult to 
arrange at this distance, and tradespeople 
are so inconceivably tiresome. I am quite 
sorry to leave you alone, my love, but I 
don't doubt dear Ida will do her best to 
amuse you until our return," 

Ida's lip curled, but she made no 
answer. Constance looked as if she 
hardly knew whether to cry or be pleased. 
She dreaded being alone with her mother, 
and yet there was something unspeakably 
fascinating in the idea of being let loose 
amid the splendours of Regent Street, 
with cash unlimited. Sir Charles stiffened 
himself to attention, and fidgetted nervously 
with his egg-spoon. He was not quite 
sure what he ought to say. 

"Have you secured rooms, my love?" 
he asked. 

" I telegraphed just before I came down 
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stairs to Lionel, He is in London, and 
will secure us rooms, and join us on our ar- 
rival. I shall want some tame creature ?" 

Was she mad ? Ida wondered. No ; only 
too* fatally sane. She knew she could 
depend on her nephew, and Constance 
would never falter while he was by. 

Constance flushed and then turned very 
white, but she did not say a word, and 
they started the following morning, soon 
after breakfast. 

With a very weary heart Ida went to the 
Grange. 

" I have no hope, now, Ethel," she said, 
wearily leaning her head against the 
chimney-piece. 

" Don't give up the fight, until the last 
moment, Ida." 

" No, I won't do that, but I have no 
hope." 

" Reserve all your strength, then, for 
one great eflbrt, just at the last." 

•^ Why for the last ?" 

" Because, if you induced her to draw 
back before, she might be persuaded to 
change again. She is so weak." 
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"Weak ? There is no word to describe 
her weakness. I never knew its extent 
till this has brought it out. Dearly as I 
love her, I can't tell you, Ethel, ho she 
tries my patience sometimes." 

" It is a fatal characteristic, the worst 
of all, I think. But I do believe, Ida, 
such people cannot realize clearly things 
which are not actually present. There- 
fore I think your chance will be at the last 
moment. When the hour for her becoming 
Mr. St. Omer's wife is fast approaching, 
she will begin to feel the realities of the 
situation much more strongly. And then, 
remember, a marriage broken off at the 
last moment can hardly ever be patched 
up again ; a rupture at an earlier stage 
may be made up.'* 

It was good advice under the circum- 
stances, but a forlorn hope at best, and 
they both knew that. Ida Monck felt it 
all the more strongly as she received letter 
after letter from Constance, written 
apparently in the wildest spirits. She 
seemed fairly whirled and dazzled out of 
all thought. Mr. St. Omer, it seemed. 
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was in London also, and she had beefn to 
see her new town house, which was in 
Park Lane, near Madame De ViUar^s, and 
was being magnificently fitted up. Then 
followed a glowing description of jewels, 
dresses, lace, and all the rest, until Ida 
turned sickened from the perusal of the 
record of vanity, frivolity, and thought- 
less levity ; for was not all this blare of 
trumpets, and bewildering cloud of golden 
dust, but to conceal the exceeding ugUness 
of the hard realities of the case ? 

So the preparations for the splendid 
sacrifice went on. And where, all this 
time, was poor, deluded Bessie Raynor ? 
Ah, more than one person had asked him- 
self that question in vain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VICTIM IS LAID ON THE ALTAE. 

Lady Monck and Constance did not 
return to Hollywood until about a fort- 
night before the day fixed for the marriage. 
It was to be celebrated with a regal splen- 
dour, worthy the importance of the cere- 
mony, which was to unite the houses of 
St. Omer and Monck, and calculated to 
convince the world in general that an 
event attended with so much rejoicing 
must be very auspicious indeed; the out- 
side show, in fact, must be so splendid as 
to absorb its whole attention, lest it should 
be seized with a spirit of indiscreet 
curiosity, and look round the curtain 
to see what was behind. 

When Ida saw her sister again, after a 
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month's absence, she noticed, more than 
she had yet done, how changed she was. 
She had been very fair and gentle amidst 
all her weakness, in times past; what 
people capable of such a monstrosity call a 
*' sweet looking girl." Now, a great deal 
of the softness was gone from her large 
hazel eyes, her face had hardened 
altogether, and her laugh was less silvery. 
She had sold herself, and the inevitable 
degradation of the transaction had began 
its fatal work, even before the bargain was 
fairly concluded. 

Six months earlier, Ida would have 
flatly refused to be present at the marriage, 
or have anything to do with it ; and even 
as it was she had yielded, rather under 
protest, and at the special instance of 
Bertram Harding. It seemed to her 
honest nature almost consenting to a lie, 
but, like most sensible, clear-headed 
women, she had an instinctive perception 
that in cases where feeling is strongly 
called into play, the judgments of men are 
more calm, dispassionate, and trustworthy, 
than those of women, and to his strongly 
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expressed opinion that she ought to 
sacrifice her own personal feelings for her 
sister's sake, she had given way. Perhaps 
the submission was not purely one of 
judgment ; but at any rate she had sub- 
mitted, and choking down a world of 
bitter thoughts gave her unwilling atten- 
tion to bridesmaids' dresses, which she 
still tried to cherish a last faint struggling 
hope might never be worn. 

The hapless victim had little time to 
think during that last fortnight. Lady 
Monck took care of that. She filled the 
house with guests, and Constance was 
kept in a whirl of excitement, or prepara- 
tion, from morning till night. If her 
mother could have kept her in the same 
ceaseless whirl from night till morning she 
would have been well pleased, and she 
was a sagacious woman. The night was 
dangerous. In silence and darkness 
thoughts tried to assert their presence 
which were full of peril. There were two 
closely imprisoned tenants of dark cells in 
Constance Monck's memory, which would 
then sometimes succeed in bursting their 
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chains for a time. Oae was that kiss 
Lionel had given her-his first and last 
kiss — on that fatal day which stood out so 
clear and distinct from all other days of 
her life. The other, was one look she had 
seen him fix on her in London, when he 
did not know she was watching him. And, 
in spite of her deep indignation against 
him, whenever those two recollections had 
come forth clear and distinct in her wake- 
ful night hours, her face would be pale, 
and her eyes heavy and dull in the 
morning. 

About a week before the marriage there 
arrived from London a splendid bracelet, 
a present from Lionel Dash wood to his 
dear cousin, which, he said, in a short and 
most fraternal note, he preferred sending, 
to bringing himself, as he feared he could 
not possibly reach Hollywood until late on 
the eve of the wedding-day. Constance, 
with a hard, cold face, showed both .the 
bracelet and note to Ida. 

" It is beautiful," Ida said. 

" Very. But I didn't think Lionel would 
have cared to come to my marriage.'* 
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It was all she said, but she kept the 
bracelet apart from her other presents. 

The eve of the wedding day came, and 
amidst all the hurry and bustle Ida watched 
for her last chance, and noticed, half with 
hope, half with horror and dread, the des- 
pairing look which once or twice passed 
across her sister's face, when some trifle hap- 
pened to bring, not her splendid wedding, 
but Fred St. Omer prominently before her 
mind. The night would be the time, if only 
she could contrive to elude Lady Monck's 
vigilance. 

Sick at heart Ida went up to her room 
after dinner, to escape for a few moments 
from the hurry of preparations, and all the 
hollow merriment with which they were 
being carried on. Alas ! even in her own 
room she could not altogether escape. She 
could hear from there distinct sounds 
of the blows of a hammer, where a trium- 
phal arch was being finished hastily by 
torchlight. 

Suddenly, her ear caught a sound which 
made her start and listen — a light footstep, 
accompanied by a faint rustle, hastily 
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passed her door. Surely it was Constance, 
going to her own room. She opened her own 
door just in time to hear her sister close 
hers, and she stepped into the corridor, 
and then paused. Lady Monck was in the 
hall, but evidently with her hands full 
enough for the present. With a beating 
heart Ida stood waiting in the shadow of 
her own doorway, until her mother should 
have left the hall. Then she glided noise- 
lessly along the corridor to her sister's 
room, and entered without knocking. 

Constance was there, standing by the 
fire, with one arm resting on the chimney- 
piece, and her hand pressed across her 
eyes. In the other hand was a crushed 
letter. 

" Constance," Ida said, after watching 
her in silence for a moment. 

Constance started, and there was a look 
of desperation on her face, as she turned 
to her sister. 

" Read that," she said, in a low hollow 
tone. 

Ida took the letter, which had appa- 
rently arrived by the evening post. It was 
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from Lionel, only to beg Constance would 
excuse his absence on the following day, 
as business of the utmost importance would 
render it absolutely impossible for him to 
be at Hollywood. 

" Oh, Ida, I know it ! He does love me, 
and he can't bear to see me marry anyone 
else. Oh, why didn't he speak ? Why has 
he left' me to this horrible fate ? I would 
never, never have consented, if he had 
only spoken out. Oh, I can't bear it I I 
can't ! Little more than twelve hours. It's 
horrible ! horrible !" 

And she threw herself into her sister's 
anns, sobbing and trembling piteously. 

" Constance, my darling, you may save 
yourself yet. Break off the marriage now." 

'' Oh, I can't ! I daren't. 

" Yes you can, and dare, if you will only 
be firm for a few hours. It is your last 
chance now, darling. If you don't stand 
firm now, little more than twelve hours 
will see you perjured, and bound for life to 
a man you hate while your heart is given 
to another. Oh, Constance, save yourself 
fi:*om such degradation." 
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" Hate 1 I loathe and abhor him." 

" Then stand firm at once.'* 

" Oh no, I can't ; I daren't. I must go 
through with it. But I will never live 
with him. I will run away somewhere, 
where he can never find me ; even if I have 
to earn my own livelihood." 

" Constance, you must stand firm. How 
can you go and pledge yourself to be his 
wife, with such feelings in your heart ? It 
is not mere infamy, it is positive blas- 
phemy." 

A fresh burst of sobbing was her only 
answer. 

" Oh, I could have faced it better, if 
Lionel had come. Pride would have kept 
me up then. But now I know he cannot 
bear to be present. Oh, it is dreadful, 
horrible 1" 

It was no time for temporizing. Ida, 
very pale herself, but with a firm set look 
on her face, drew her sister's helpless, 
clinging form towards a writing-table, and 
almost forced her into a seat. 

" Constance," she said, " you must and 
shall write, at once, to Mr. St. Omer ; and 
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say the marriage must be broken off." 

" Oh, I can't ! mamma " 

" Don't think of mamma. If she dares 
to say one word against your doing so, I 
will take you over at once to the Duchess, 
and leave you there. You shall be saved, 
if you will only stand firm for a few hours." 

" But Lionel ?" 

" Never mind Lionel ; he is not worthy 
of you. Con, though Heaven knows I 
would rather a thousand times have seen 
you his wife, than the wife of Frederic St. 
Omer. Take the pen and write, dear, at 
once. Think what you will feel when the 
note is once gone, and you feel you are 
saved from all danger of becoming Mr. St. 
Omer's wife." 

Constance shuddered, hesitated, and 
then, after one more urgent, almost frantic 
appeal from Ida, took the pen, and traced 
with a trembling hand the words her sister 
dictated; signed her name, and waited, 
pen in hand, while Ida hastily glanced over 
the note, folded, and placed it in an 
envelope. She had just directed it, when 
the door opened, and Lady Monok swept 
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in. Ida caught up the note, and held it 
firmly. 

" Constance ! Ida ! what are you doing 
up here ?" 

Constance's only answer was to clasp 
her arms round her sister's waist, and 
bury her face in the folds of her dress. 

" Courage, darling," Ida whispered, " it 
will soon be over now." 

" Oh don't, don't tell her, she will be 
so angry. Give me back the note, Ida." 

" Girls, what does this nonsense mean ?" 

" Simply, mamma, that Constance has 
awoke in time from a long madness, and 
has written to tell Mr. St. Omer she can- 
not be his wife." 

" Is that the note in your hand." 

** Yes." 

'' Give it to me." 

*' I will give it no one save a messenger 
on whom I can depend to place it in Mr. 
St. Omer's hands." 

•* Very well, sit down. Constance, my 
love, you need not tremble in that way. 
If you are determined on this step, of 
course you must please yourself, but I 
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must see that you clearly understand what 
you are doing. Ida, either sit down quietly 
or leave the room." 

With a sinking heart Ida sat down. 
Had Lady Monck stormed and raved she 
had still had some hopes of carrying the 
matter through with a high hand ; but if 
she began to talk quietly there was small 
chance indeed for Constance. 

"Now, Constance, my love, tell me 
quietly, what has induced you to act in 
this extraordinary way? If you have 
heard anything which makes you feel in- 
clined to change your mind, why did you 
not communicate with either your father 
or me ? That I should find you up here, 
at this hour, writing to break off your 
marriage, without having informed your 
parents of your determination, has, I 
must say, a most invidious appearance; 
and will prove no small addition to the 
very painful and unpleasant position in 
which you are placing yourself." 

She waited for a reply, but none came. 
Constance only sobbed. 

"Speak out boldly, darling," Ida said. 

VOL. II. L 
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'* Remember whatever happens, the 
Duchess will stand by you." 

" Doubtless," Lady Monck replied with 
a sneer. ** Considering her persistent 
efforts to catch Mr. St. Omer for Lady 
Margaret, she would, of course, be only 
too willing to aid Constance in this matter. 
But I fear I need no answer. I fear I 
can see only too well through all this, and 
I must say I did not expect such a failure 
of self-respect in my elder daughter, at 
least. Constance, you have heard from 
Lionel?" 

A fresh burst of sobs. 

"You need not answer. I understand, 
and you fancy affection for yourself 
prompts his refusal to be present to- 
morrow. But this evening's post has 
brought me letters as well. One from 
Lionel, excusing his gross disrespect for 
ourselves on the paltry plea of important 
business; but, unfortunately for him, 
another, from a friend whom I do not 
choose to name, who, all unconscious of 
what she is revealing, says," and Lady 
Monck drew a letter from her pocket, and 
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after running her eye down the page, read 
** * Your nephew, Mr. Dashwood, has been 
spending a week here, and is a lost man. 
Pretty little Di Carrington has fascinated 
him past all belief. He has just accepted 
an invitation to spend a few weeks with 
them, and we all think it a settled thing. 
She has plenty of money, so I suppose he 
must be congratulated, though I'm afraid 
Old Carrington was in trade once.' " 

Lady Monck paused, and there was an 
ominous silence. Constance's sobs had 
ceased, but she did not raise her head. 
Was the whole thing an invention ? Ida 
had many doubts on that point, and she 
felt half suffocated. 

Lady Monck sat silent for a few mo- 
ments, then she said — 

**It will doubtless afford Lionel and 
Miss Carrington food for much ingenious 
speculation when they hear of this sudden 
rupture between Mr. St. Omer and your- 
self. However, if you have made up your 
mind, so it must be. I wonder whom I 
shall see presiding over all the splendour 
and magnificence, and wearing all the 
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matcbless jewelry I had fondly dreamed 
destined for my own beautiful daughter ?*' 
** And accepting with it all the degrada- 
tion of being Fred St. Omer*s wife," Ida 
put in. " Constance, darling, don't let 
your judgment be blinded by pique, 
or dazzled by wealth. Stand firm to 
your decision. This note shall go at 
once." 



" Oh, no, give me time," she gasped. 

**Yes, my love," Lady Monck replied, 
** you shall have time. If you determine 
to place yourself in the most invidious 
position a girl can occupy, sacrifice a 
splendid settlement, and risk your cousin's 
sneers, for the sake of a little piece of 
school girl's romance, you shall certainly 
at least have time to consider." 

" Oh, Ida, I can't — I dare not face it. I 
told you 80, but you would make me 
write." 

" Ah, I thought as much," Lady Monck 
exclaimed. ** I guessed undue influence 
had been at work. You don't wish that 
note sent, do you, my child ?" And as 
Constance looked up Lady Monck opened 
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carelessly a case of magnificent jewelry, 
and began playing with the diamonds. 

" Oh, I dare not send it. Give it me, 
Ida." 

" Constance 1" 

" Don't speak like that. I dare not, Ida, 
it's no use. It is too late — too late. Give 
mamma the note." 

"No, my love, take it and put it in the 
fire yourself." 

Constance rose, met Ida's look, and in 
all the desperation of weakness tore the 
note from her hand, threw it into the 
flame, and burst into hysterics. Bennet 
came, in answer to the bell, and Ida 
silently, sadly, and hopelessly went away 
to her own room, shuddering at the 
sound of blows on the triumphal arch ; 
they seemed to her so like blows upon a 
scaffold. 

The weather was splendid the next day ; 
one of those cloudless days which some- 
times come early in the spring, and half the 
county was early astir. The " oldest in- 
habitant " could hardly remember a mar- 
riage from Hollywood Hall, for Sir Charles 
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Monck had had no sisters. The churoh 
was beautifully decorated, and crowded to 
excess. Thanks, probably, to his sister, 
tlie bridegroom was in good time, and 
arrived at the church with a large party 
of gentlemen, before the first carriage from 
Hollywood made its appearance. Madame 
De Villar was with her brother, fault- 
lessly dressed, and radiantly lovely ; and, 
fortunately for him, drawing away all 
notice from his heavy sullen face, and 
bloodshot eyes, which told their own 
tale. 

Very soon the sound of horses' boofs 
sent a stir through the church. It was the 
Dachesa— only the Duchess this morning 
— cold and stately ; there, solely because, 
for many reasons, a breach between fair- 
holm Abbey and Hollywood was undesir- 
able, and with her feelings pretty evenly 
divided among pity for the hapless 
daughter, indignation against the cold- 
hearted mother, and contempt for the 
impotent father. She had not been in 
the church many minutes before the first 
carriage from Hollywood dashed up to the 
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church, and others rapidly followed. Very 
soon Lady Monck appeared, radiant and 
smiling, but with a look of anxiety, almost 
dread, easily discernable under the thin 
disguise. Carriage after carriage, full of 
bridesmaids, followed her immediately, Ida 
Monck among them, very quiet, but very 
white. Then there was a pause — a long 
one — and under her forced smiles Lady 
Monck's heart beat almost to suffocation. 
At last a sudden stir among the brides- 
maids made her draw a deep breath, the 
cloud of waiting tulle and lace drew back 
on each side, and Constance entered at the 
west door, leaning on her father's arm. 
** How lovely !" everyone muttered under 
his breath, but what could they see? 
Only a slight, graceful figure ; a quantity 
of beautifully arranged hair ; and glimpses 
of a very white . face, almost entirely 
shrouded in a costly lace veil. Fred St. 
Omer was obliged to come forward pro- 
minently then, and more than one expres- 
sive glance was interchanged, when, at his 
sister's whispered bidding, he advanced 
with a clumsy, awkward shuffle to the 
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centre of the chancel. Constance only 
bestowed upon him a distant, haughty 
inclination of her beautiful head, as with a 
perceptible shudder she took her place. 
A shudder, perhaps, at the thought that it 
was the last time she would have the power, 
by cold hauteur, to keep him at a distance. 
The service began. She was calm and 
composed, only once or twice she shivered, 
although the church was heated to suffo- 
cation. His answers were thick and un- 
steady ; hers just audible, nothing more. 
And so the solemn mockery proceeded, 
and in the name of the awful Trinity 
Frederic St. Omer and Constance Monck 
were pronounced one flesh ; and bound to 
one another by a tie which nothing but 
death or sin could dissolve. As Constance 
rose from her knees Lady Monck advanced 
to bestow a fond embrace on her darling 
child, but risen, too late, for one brief 
moment, above the weakness which had 
made shipwreck of her life, Constance 
turned away with a haughty gesture, and 
taking the arm her husband had not prof- 
fered, walked calmly into the vestry. Ida 
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trembled as she watched her. Such a 
mood in Constance could only result from 
a tension so tremendous, that a violent 
reaction must inevitably soon follow. 
Could it be staved off long enough to 
prevent the strife of idle tongues in the 
county being greater than it was already ? 

She signed her name firmly enough, and 
then rose from her seat. 

" Now, Miss Monck," said the vicar. 

" No, Ida, don't sign,*' her sister said, 
in a cold, hard tone ; ** anyone else but 
you." 

Ida drew back amidst a sort of general 
stir. But Madame De Villar came to the 
rescue, with a silvery laugh. 

" I'll be substitute. Why not one sister 
as well as another? And I'm sure no one 
can write such an imposing looking auto- 
graph. It will really quite ornament the 
certificate." 

" Your carriage is here, Mrs. St. Omer," 
Gordon Mansfield said at the same 
moment. 

Constance looked at him, with a half 
defiant look, as if she almost suspected he 
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had used the words to test her powers of 
endurance. Then, as she turned, she 
caught the Duchess's eyes fixed upon her, 
with a sad, wistful look, and for the first 
time her colour changed slightly, and her 
eyes softened. She went up to her, and 
throwing her arms round her, kissed her, 
whispering as she did so, " Thank you for 
that look, dear Duchess,*' and then she 
took her husband's arm, and walked 
firmly down the crowded aisle, got into 
her carriage and drove away, amidst peal- 
ing of bells, and ringing cheers; which 
were almost more than Ida Monck's 
tightly strung nerves could stand. 

When Ida entered the drawing-room 
at Hollywood, Fred St. Omer was there 
alone. 

" Where's Constance ?" she asked. 

" Be hanged if I know," was the sulky 
reply. " She bolted upstairs the moment 
she was out of the carriage." 

Ida left the room without another word, 
hastily crossed the hall, just as the next 
carriage-load of bridesmaids drove up, 
ascended the stairs and entering Con- 
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stance's room, almost fell over the pros- 
trate form of her sister, lying, a confused 
heap of bridal finery, on the floor. 

Bennet appeared in a moment, and with 
tears streaming down her face helped Ida 
to place the wretched girl on the sofa, and 
apply restoratives. 

She soon came to herself, and then it 
was evident the reaction from her un- 
natural composure had begun in right 
good earnest. She clung to Ida, moaning 
and wailing out incoherent broken sen- 
tences about her misery, and how she 
hated her husband. 

Suddenly, as she moved, she seemed to 
feel her wedding ring, and starting up she 
looked at it, and then, tearing it from her 
finger, threw it violently across the room, 
exclaiming — 

** I'm. not his wife. I won't go away 
with him. I'll never live with him ! Oh, 
Lionel 1 Lionel !" 

A violent fit of hysterics followed, in 
the midst of which Lady Monck entered. 

"My darling child," she began. But 
Constance was on her feet in a moment — 
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** Go away, mamma I I don't want to 
see you. It is you who have brought me 
to this. I should never have married him, 
but for you." 

" Constance, my child 1" 

" Go away ! go away !" she vehemently 
repeated. 

" You had better go, my lady," Bennet 
said. " We shall never be able to bring 
her round if you stay." 

Thoroughly cowed, for once in her life 
Lady Monck turned and left the room. 
Ida looked at Bennet with a terror-stricken 
face, as Constance sat on the sofa, with 
her face buried in her hands, sobbing con- 
vulsively. 

" Oh, Bennet, what shall we do ?" 

" I think you had better go too. Miss 
Ida, dear, and leave her to me." 

" But she'll never go with him." 

" She must, Miss Ida. There's no help 
now. He's the law on his side, and he's 
just the man that wouldn't hesitate to put 
it in force against her, poor darling. Be- 
sides, she won't hold to this. When this 
outburst is over she'll be more like her- 
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self again, and I really do think she'll get 
quiet sooner, if you'll go away too, Miss 
Ida. I'll send and tell you when you had 
better come back." 

" Come yourself I shall be in my room. 
I won't go down stairs again." 

She went away as she spoke, and 
Bonnet's first act was to pick up the 
massive wedding-ring from the hearth rug, 
and quietly possessing herself of the cold 
hand, replace it, and guard it with one 
or two of the magnificent rings lying on 
the toilet slab. 

Lady Monck meanwhile had played her 
tremendously diflBcult part with no small 
skill. After a moment's reflection in her 
own boudoir, she descended the stairs, 
grave and anxious, and summoned Fred St. 
Omer to a private conference of some httle 
duration, and then returned with him to the 
presence of her expectant guests, to an- 
nounce, in whispers to one and another dear 
friend, with an air of deep parental anxiety, 
that her dear child was far from well. She 
had had her fears, for some few days, that 
she had taken cold, though excitement had 
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buoyed her up ; but that she had been seized 
with shivering fits almost immediately on 
leaving the church ; that Mr. St. Omer had 
been obliged almost to carry her upstairs 
the moment they reached the house ; that 
she was now much better, and had been on 
the point of coming down-stairs, but that 
at Mr. St. Omer's earnest entreaty she 
had consented to remain in her room, and 
leave quietly in the afternoon without 
appearing at breakfast. In fact he would 
take no denial, he was so anxious about 
her, and the dear child could positively 
refuse him nothing. Her sister would re- 
main with her. 

Fred St. Omer said nothing. He might 
be a prey to conjugal anxiety, he certainly 
looked sulky and bored ; and not all Lady 
Monck's efibrts could entirely overcome 
the sort of chill which seemed to have 
settled down on the assembled party. The 
Duchess would not look as she did not 
feel. She had been absent from the draw- 
ing-room for some little time, and returned 
with a very grave sad face. 

More than an hour passed before Bennet 
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came for Ida, whom she found with all her 
fioery cast aside, sitting by the fire in a 
plain morning dress. 

" That's right, Miss Ida. I'm so glad 
you've changed your dress. I think 
you'd better go to her now. But you 
must be very quiet, my dear. We must 
keep her up to get through it now, poor 
darling. It won't do to make bad worse." 

Ida found her sister ready dressed in 
her travelling-dress, lying on the sofa, 
exhausted with the violence of the past 
storm. She smiled faintly as Ida came in. 

" Come and sit with me, Ida darUng, 
for the last hour. I am better now. 
What do you think Bennet did ?*' 

"What, dear?" 

" As soon as I had changed my dress 
she went and brought the Duchess. Oh, 
Idal she was so kind, and so gentle. 
She talked to me for nearly half-an-hour, 
and it has done me so much good. She 
told me a great deal about what I ought 
to do, and I'm going to try and act as she 
said I ought to act, and to make the best 
I can of it." 
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The plastic material had taken the last 
impression, and the Duchess had at least 
saved all chance of public scandal. Ida's 
good sense prevented her from undoing 
the work, that was all. Help it on, she 
could not. The Duchess, with more than 
fifty years' experience of the storms and 
battles of life, could well appreciate the 
wisdom of patient silent endurance of 
wrongs and sorrows. But such a doctrine 
does little, save stir with rebellion, the 
hot young blood of twenty years. 

Constance did not talk much. She only 
lay with her hand clasped in her sister's, 
evidently thinking over all the Duchess 
had said, for more than once she repeated 
some little remark of hers. At last they 
heard the carriage drive round. Constance 
started — 

'* Isn't that the carriage, Ida?" 

'' Yes." 

There was a momentary struggle, and 
her hand closed convulsively on her 
sister's. Then, as Bennet came in, she 
rose, and began her preparations. 

There was another knock at the door. 
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in a few moments. " Come in," she said. 
The door half opened, and a voice said — 

" Are you ready, Constance ?" 

It was her husband's voice. Constance 
flushed, then turned very white, and was 
silent for a moment. Then she said, " Yes. 
Come in." 

She advanced to meet him as he entered, 
and then pausing suddenly, she turned, 
and throwing her arms round her sister, 
said — 

*' Good-bye, Ida darling. You'll always 
stand by me, whatever happens, I know. 
Don't come down, I'd rather you didn't." 

She passionately kissed her again and 
again, and then turned, and taking her 
husband's arm, in a hard set kind of way, 
went down stairs to the hall, where the 
whole party were assembled. 

Ida Monck leaned against the door- 
post with tightly clenched hands, and 
heard the subdued hum of congratulation, 
and the sounds of merriment below, 
followed in a few moments by the sound 
of carriage-wheels moving away, and then 
she sought her own room, hastily dressed 
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for walking, slipped down the back stairs, 
and out of the house. People might say 
or think what they liked now, she did not 
care. And Lady Monck might storm, she 
oared still less. She would have nothing 
more to do with the heartless festivities, 
now her absence could make no difference 
to her unhappy sister. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

FKESH ENTANGLEMENTS. 

Ida rapidly crossed the park, the mere 
act of walking fast seemed a relief, and 
very soon reached the Grange. She hardly 
expected to find anyone at home, but in 
truth she hardly thought of that. To 
reach some place where there would be 
nothing to remind her of the marriage 
was her sole object at the moment ; some 
place where she would be out of sight and 
sound of hollow rejoicings, and false 
congratulations. 

She entered the house without ringing, 
and crossed the hall to Ethers morning 
room, expecting to find it tenantless. 
She was the very last person from whom 
they would expect a visit that day. A 
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rustle within the room as she entered, 
however, undeceived her on that point, 
and Bertram Harding, with a look of 
surprise, rose from the arm-chair by the 
fire, in which he had been sitting reading 
the papers. 

That was a momentous meeting. Ida's 
heart was full of sad and bitter thoughts, 
and into Bertram Harding's eyes there 
came a very dangerous look as he met 
hers, so full of sorrow and anxiety. 
Probably neither knew exactly how it 
happened, but in another moment, her 
face was hidden on his breast, and she 
was sobbing convulsively, while he stood 
silent and motionless, with one arm 
clasped round her, soothingly stroking her 
golden hair with the other hand. 

He had never seen her shed tears before, 
and he was much too wise to interfere. 
But something very soon checked the 
violence of her grief; perhaps the strength 
pf his circling arm; perhaps the firm 
though gentle touch of his hand upon her 
head ; perhaps the soothing consciousness 
of clinging to something stronger than 
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herself. Whatever the cause, the effect 
was certain, and before long she raised 
her tearful face, and stood beside him, 
with his arm still round her, but too com- 
pletely absorbed by her own painful 
thoughts to think of either herself or 
him. 

*^ It's all over," she said, at last, 
with a heavy sigh. 

** And what brought you here ?" 

"I couldn't, and wouldn't stay, after 
Constance was gone. I shouldn't have 
been there at all but for you. But I'm 
glad I was. Poor, poor. Con 1 I think it 
was better." 

*• Tell me about it," he said. 

Ida told him all. 

" Oh, it's horrible, horrible I" she ex- 
claimed, with a shudder. " Think of her 
going and taking all these solemn vows in 
God's presence, and then her first act 
being to tear off the wedding-ring and 
throw it away. How could she do it ? 
Mamma may thank the Duchess there 
wasn't an awful scene. If it hadn't been 
for her, I don't believe she would have 
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gone away with him. I don't know how 
the Duchess contrived to sooth her, but 
the effect was wonderful. But she's gon'fe 
now, and there's no more hope. My poor 
darling sister !" 

*• Poor girl." 

It was all he said, but the tone set Ida's 
tears falling again. Then, suddenly facing 
him, she asked — 

" Captain Harding, with such feelings, 
can she really be his wife in God's sight ? 
and where will it end ?" 

Fortunately for him, the second ques- 
tion saved him from all necessity for 
answering the first. In his own mind 
these were only too painful doubts 
whether, either in God's sight, or in the 
eye of the law, Constance Monck were 
Frederick St. Omer's lawful wife. 

" No one can answer that question, 
Ida," he replied, ** beyond predicting the 
inevitable result that your sister must rue 
for her whole life the fatal step to which 
she has been persuaded. But whatever 
happens you will stand by her." 

" Yes, through everything." 
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" That is all you can resolve now. 
Under any circumstances you may be of 
great service to her hereafter. At present, 
you can only pray that God may shield 
her from the consequences only too likely 
to result from her deplorable weakness. 
Now, I want to speak to you about some- 
thing else." 

^•What?" 

** What are you and I to do ?" 

*' You and I ?" and she looked up. 
Their eyes met. She felt his arm draw 
her gently closer to him, and she needed 
no further answer. 

" Oh, Bertram !" 

'* Well, what ? This is all very informal, 
very unconventional, is it not? But we 
understand one another, don't we, Ida ?" 

*' Yes." 

The short, sharp monosyllable forced a 
smile from him. It was far from the least 
unconventional part of the scene, but 
being the simple truth it was the only 
answer likely to occur to Ida Monck. He 
made no answer beyond bending down to 
kiss her cheek. 
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' Ida did not move. She stood looking 
down into the fire, with crimson cheeks 
and troubled eyes. She had been for long 
too painfully preoccupied ever to picture 
clearly to herself the position in which she 
stood, and all the inevitable results. Now 
it all rose clear before her. Her thoup^hts 
flew back to her sharp contention with 
her mother that Sunday afternoon at 
Friarscourt, and to all she had said then 
of the Hardings. If her hatred of, and 
contempt for, them had been so great 
then, what would not its intensity be now ? 
and what contemptuous treatment, if not 
actual insult, might not Bertram Harding 
have to face, if he resolved to declare his 
love for her ? 

He stood silently watching her, wonder- 
ing what thoughts she was revolving in 
her mind, which could be so all absorbing 
as to render her apparently almost uncon- 
scious of a lover's first kiss. 

"Oh, Bertram 1" she suddenly burst out 
at last, " I wish I had never seen you." 

" Why ?" he calmly asked. 

The aspiration sounded startling, under 
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the circumstances, but as the words were 
accompanied by a gesture which was as 
nearly a caress as he was likely to receive 
from her, they did not exercise a very 
depressing influence upon him. 

** Because of what will come of it." 

"What will that be?'* 

" Why, they must know it some day." 

"Of course they must," he replied, 
without stopping to ask who "they" 
meant. " I must, of course, speak to 
Sir Charles at once." 

" Oh, no, don't; please don't." 

" Why not ?" 

" Because I know what will follow, and 
it was that made me say I wished I had 
never seen you. They will never consent, 
and you will be treated in the most insult- 
ing way." 

"No, I think not, Ida. Sir Charles 
may be very cold and haughty, but he is 
not a man to say insulting things to 
another." 

" Perhaps not, if he's let alone. But you 
don't know. You're a bold man to trust 
your happiness in the hands of a Monck." 
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" Hush ! I won't have you bitter/' 

" I can't help it. How can I, when I 
remember that I've seen every possible 
means used to force my beautiful sister to 
become the wife of the man who has 
taken her away to-day ; and know that you 
will be treated with insolent contempt for 
daring to ask for me ? Oh, Bertram, I've 
got you into an awful Scrape." 

He was fain to laugh at that, though he 
was in no laughing mood. Their respec- 
tive ages, sex, and positions, taken into 
account, the idea seemed so palpably 
absurd ; and yet she spoke as seriously as 
if she had been some experienced woman 
of the world, and he an unfledged strip- 
ling. 

"That's rather reversing the general 
order of things," he said. 

'*It's quite true. I've everything to 
gain, you everything to lose." 

" You must leave me to my own esti- 
mate of gains and losses, Ida. Perhaps 
we shouldn't succeed in balancing the 
scale very nicely if we tried. Only be 
sure of this. Whatever I may have to go 
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through, I shall hold very light, compared 
with the knowledge that you love me. 
But now we get back to the original ques- 
tion. What are we to do ? I must de- 
mand a formal interview with Sir Charles, 
and shall, of course, be immediately 
cashiered. Then what is to follow ?" 

She stood silently thinking for a few 
moments; then, extricating herself from 
his circling arm, she stood before him, and 
looking up earnestly into his face, answered 
gravely — 

**You must decide that, Bertram. I 
give myself to you for better or woi*se, and 
I will be guided entirely by you, because I 
know you will guide me rightly. You 
won't believe me when I say I don't know 
right from wron^, but it's quite true. Of 
course I can tell about some things, but 
often it all seems a confusion. How could 
it be otherwise ? And when it comes to 
anything where my conduct towards papa 
and mamma is concerned, it is all dark. 
What have they ever done for me, save try 
and make me a liar and a hypocrite ? And 
how can I respect them when I have just seen 
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tbem use my sister's weakness as a means 
to force her to a great sin ? What do I 
owe them, compared to what I owe you 
and your mother ? Oh, Bertram, it*s all 
darkness and confusion. I'll do whatever 
you say is right, except give you up. FIl 
never do that. If you say I ought to stay 
quietly at home, I will. But if you say 
that their conduct releases me from all 
duty to them, and that I ought to marry you 
at once, in spite of them, I'll do it. I want 
to do what is right, but I can't tell what 
is, and I am sure you can, so I trust 
myself entirely to you." 

How sorely men are woman-tempted 
sometimes. He loved her deeply, passion- 
ately, and there she stood, ready, in her 
firm faith in him, to do his slightest 
bidding. He had but to say the word, 
and before another twenty-four hours were 
over, she might be his. All her beauty 
and freshness, and all the priceless worth 
of her noble nature secured to him for life, 
by a husband's unalienable right. And 
would he not be justified ? Was not the 
case so exceptional that he might rightly. 
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for her own sake, urge a step which would 
free her at once from all the pernicious 
influences which surrounded heron all sides, 
and save her from all future dangers? 
The specious arguments struggled hard to 
battle down the truth then, and though he 
stood outwardly calm, his face worked, 
and his breath came quick and short. It 
was an hour of man's weakness, and, at last, 
in desperation, he cast himself upon a 
woman's strength. 

** Oh, Ida, Ida I" he exclaimed, clasping 
her in his arms, and bending down his 
head upon her shoulder, "don't tempt 
me. 

'* Tempt you I" and he felt her start. 

" Yes. My darling, you don't know how I 
love you. And you can't understand how 
sore the temptation is to urge you to be 
my wife at once. But it would not be 
right, I know that ; and yet it is very hard 
to resist such a temptation." 

Instinct had rightly guided him. She 
very gently put him back from her, and 
said gravely — 

" But you will do it, dear Bertram. You 
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have done it already, in admitting the 
temptation. You will never let me look 
back in after years, and feel, when better 
teaching has undone the evil lessons of mj 
early life, that my confidence in you to 
guide me aright was misplaced." 

" God forbid my weakness should ever 
carry me so far as that !" he exclaimed. 
" It's a hard task you have laid upon 
me, Ida, that of being your guide under 
such circumstances ; but I accept it, and, 
God helping me, you shall never repent 
what you have done. There can be no 
question for the present moment, child, 
what is right ; and I fear there is trouble 
and sorrow before us both, it may be, 
even total separation. But for the present 
it is clear you must abide by your parents* 
decision. The future we must leave. 
Only rest assured of this. Should the time 
ever come when, in the face of God and 
man, I can say you would be right in 
coming to me, in spite of their opposition, 
I will claim you before the whole world.'* 

" And when you do, I pledge myself to 
come," she replied. " A miserable time I 
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shall have of it now at Hollywood. My 
lady never cared for me, and if anything 
could make her hate me, it will be the 
knowledge that I am to be your wife, some 
day." 

" Hush, Ida. The first use I mean to 
make of my authority is to stop your 
speaking in that way of your mother." 

** But if it's true, and I think it, where's 
the use of not saying it ?" 

" The use at present is, to please me. 
In future you'll see it more clearly." 

It was all he could say. The hardest 
part of his task, and he knew it, would be 
to check the natural tendency of a some- 
what impetuous disposition to avoid one 
extreme, by rushing into the opposite one. 

It was very pleasant standing there, 
watching the fire-light playing over her 
wavy, golden hair, and studying the 
varying expressions which flitted across 
her face, and feeling that she was all his 
own ; his till death should part them, as 
safely as if the vow was actually spoken. 
But it would not do to keep her there, so 
he prepared himself for a contest. 
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" It is getting near six o'clock, Ida/* he 
said, " what are you going to do ?" 

" Stay here, for the rest of the day." 

" You must not do that." 

" But I will. I won't go back till night. 
There's a large dinner party, and |then a 
ball, and I'll have nothing to do with it. 
It can't help Constance now. I won't go 
back." 

" Yes you will, if it's right." 

" But it isn't right. It can't be. Oh, 
Bertram ! don't make me go back. It's all 
such a hateful mockery. Poor Constance 
gone away to misery, if nothing worse, 
and hollow, false rejoicings and festivities 
behind." 

*' Yes, I know all that, but still I say go. 
You would not do well to be absent under 
any circumstances ; the only eflTect it could 
have would be to set idle tongues chatter- 
ing, and especially I would not have you 
stay here, now." 

She was silent for a moment, and he 
could see there was a struggle going on. 

'* I will go," she said at last. " Good- 
bye, Bertram. Oh, I should be so happy 
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now, if it was not for the thought of Con- 
stance." 

He folded her in his arms again, fondly 
kissed her, and then let her go ; following 
her to the door, and standing there to 
watch her retreating form, until she was 
out of sight. Then he returned with slow 
step and drawn brow to where she had 
found him, and sat down to think over his 
present position, and future prospects. 

There Ethel found him, when she came 
in half-an-hour later. 

"Bertram, what is the matter?" she 
asked, conscious in a moment something 
was wrong. 

" Ida has been here." 

"What, to-day?" and she understood in 
a moment. 

" Yes ; took refuge here after her sister 
was gone." 

" Then you must see Sir Charles." 

*' Yes. And then all communication 
will be forbidden ; and that is awfully hard 
to face, Ethel." 

"I am not sure it will be forbidden. 
They are all afraid of Ida, at Hollywood. 
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Truth has always the pull of falsehood in 
the long run, and her blunt honesty makes 
her the dread of Lady Monck's life. She 
will be afraid of driving her to extremi- 
ties." 

Bertram did not answer, and Ethel stood 
silently in front of the fire, with a dreamy, 
absent look on her face, her thoughts flown 
back to long-vanished years, and marvel- 
ling what strange chance seemed to doom 
the Hardings for ever so fatally to cross 
Lady Monck's path. 

The evening had turned cloudy, and it 
was already nearly dark. The window of 
Ethel's little morning-room opened to the 
front of the house, and as she stood gazing 
thoughtfully into the fire, which she had 
just stirred into a blaze, her clear delicate 
profile, and the graceful lines of her slight 
figure were distinctly visible over the low 
broad massive wall which separated the 
garden from the lane ; and on that wall, at 
the moment, Gordon Mansfield was lean- 
ing, silent and motionless, watching her 
and lost to conciousness of aught else. 
Half-an-hour before he had parted from 
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Madame de Villar, whose guest he was 
to continue until the following morning. 
When she left Hollywood, in order to 
change her dress, and return for the dinner 
and ball, he had declined a seat in the 
carriage, alleging, that after a wedding 
breakfast a little active exercise was indis- 
pensable, and that he would prefer walking 
over to the Lodge. And so he walked 
round by the Grange, which was a long 
round, with the secret hope he might meet 
Ethel somewhere. This was better than 
even meeting her, but it was not enough. 
He craved to see her even closer, and at 
last he softly opened the gate, and tread- 
ing on the broad turf margin of the 
path, noiselessly approached the house, 
and sheltered by one of the tall shrubs 
growing on the terrace, silently watched. 
He was not twenty yards from her, and he 
could see her perfectly, even to the pure 
spiritual expression on her pensive face. 
He gazed spell-bound — fascinated he would 
have said, and said wrongly, having but 
little acquaintance with that better part of 
his own nature, which had lain fallow for 
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so many years. He was enraptured, but 
he did not know it. There was no appeal 
to the senses there, and could he but have 
read the lesson he might have detected, in 
that very fact, the knell of hopes which 
had sometimes crossed his thoughts of 
late. 

Suddenly Ethel moved and spoke. The 
charm was broken by the knowledge she 
was not alone^ and he turned and strode 
rapidly away towards the Lodge. 

He had but little time to dress when he 
reached his room, and he did it rapidly, 
dreaming all the time of that picture he 
had been so lately drinking in with such 
deep satisfaction, and hardly conscious 
what the things were he mechanically put 
on, as his servant handed them to him. 
The man had hardly left the room three 
minutes when he heard a knock at the 
door. 

" Come in,*' he said. 

The door opened a little way, and a 
voice said — 

" Mr. Mansfield." The foreign accent 
was Mademoiselle Julie's. 
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" Well, come in," he said, 

Julie entered, looking exceedingly de- 
mure. 

"Madame desires me to say, Sir, she 
hopes you will go in the brougham with 
her, and as it will go faster than the other 
carriages, you need not start for ten 
minutes, and Madame hopes you will take 
a cup of coflFee in her boudoir before jo\k 
start. Madame is quite ready," 

" Tell Madame de Villar I'll be with her 
directly." 

Julie retired, and in a few moments he 
leisurely followed. The door of Madame 
de Villar' s boudoir opened from a little 
recess in the corridor, and as he turned 
into it he started, and stood still. The 
door was open, and she was standing 
before the fire, in the full soft light of wax 
candles innumerable, in something the 
same position as Ethel Harding. But it 
was not that which made him start. It 
was her dress — all white, with pearl orna- 
ments, and water-lillies in her hair. The 
pearls were far more costly than any Ethel 
had possessed, and the dress more elabo- 
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rate, as became her age and circumstances ; 
still the resemblance was suflBciently strong 
to cause a great and sudden revulsion in 
all his feelings. He stood watching her 
unobserved, as he had watched Ethel, but 
he was not enraptured then; he coolly 
surveyed the classical shape of the head, 
and the magnificent contour of her bust 
and shoulders, noting, with a faint curl of 
his moustache, which might have been 
caused by either a smile or a sneer, certain 
judicious dispositions of transparent gauze 
and lace, criticized the moulding of her 
round white arm, and then walked into 
the room, not troubling himself to avert 
his look of undisguised admiration as she 
turned towards him. 

*'You are a great success to-night, 
Madame. That dress came straight from 
Paris, I know." 

** Of course it did ; but how do you 
know ?" 

'' Oh, I know. English milliners can't 
touch French ones in some points." 

''I don't know," she said, with an 
artless look. '* They are very good some- 
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times ; but on the whole I prefer French 



ones." 



**Tou are quite right. But, I say, ^ 
that's a magnificent locket, I never saw 
you wear it before." 

He took hold of it as he spoke, coolly 
turning it round in his fingers, and rest- 
ing his hand the while on her polished 
shoulder. 

"Did you not?" she said. "Ah, I 
don't often wear pearls. That was a wed- 
ding present from poor dear M. De Villar. 
I believe he paid a fabulous sum for it. 
But now, don't you think you had better 
give me some cofiee before it gets cold ? 
The brougham will be round directly." 

" Hang the brougham," he replied, as 
he turned to the coffee table. " Let's 
send a message to say you are over 
fatigued, and I've got lost in the woods, 
and spend a quiet tete-a-tete evening here. 
It would be much pleasanter, wouldn't 
it?" 

" A great deal. Would it were possible. 
Lady Monck certainly does things splen- 
didly ; still, country festivities are always 
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rather dreamy, I say, Mr. Mansfield, it 
would be, I suspect, a world pleasanter 
than another enforced tete-a'tete this even- 
ing.' 

His brow darkened. " Don't speak of 
that," he said. " It's no subject for jest- 
ing. 

" Dear me 1 Have I touched a tender 
spot ? I am so sorry." 

** No, you know you haven't. I never 
had the slightest weakness for your 
brother's wife. But from my very soul I 
pity her. And if you have a spark of 
womanhood left in you, you ought to pity 
her far more than I can do " 

" Which implies a possibility I haven't. 
Really, you're very candid." 

" Why then did you jest about the poor 
girl's unhappy fate ?" 

•' I didn't. I merely suggested that she 
wouldn't find a tete-a-tete evening with 
Fred singularly agreeable. But really, if 
one were to turn melancholy over every 
girl one knows who goes to hopeless grief 
over matrimony, one's life would be a 
perpetual funeral. And she's achieved an 
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unexceptionable social position, a splendid 
house, magnificent jewelry, and pin money 
unlimited. Surely that isn't matter for 
much lamentation." 

** And what else with it ?" 

"Ah, you are going too far. Every 
medal has its reverse. It doesn't do to 
look too far below the surface. Constance 
has everything a girl can wish for, and 
will be one of the leading beauties next 
season. She can't expect to have all these 
advantages, and not pay for them." 

" Pay for them ! poor child ; she little 
dreams what she's to pay for them. She 
won't be a beauty long." 

** Pshaw, Mr. Mansfield, what on earth 
has set you moralizing like a prim old 
maid? Eels grow quite accustomed to 
skinning at last, you know. Constance 
will hardly have to go through more than 
I have done, and I don't think it has 
much damaged my good looks." 

** You're not made of exactly the same 
material. But there comes the brougham. 
We had better go." 

He wrapped her up in her cloak, put 
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her into the carriage, and paid her all 
accustomed attentions; but Madame De 
Villar detected his mood was not serene, 
and secretly wondered where he had been, 
or what he had been doing. 

He hardly demeaned himself, through- 
out the evening, as became him. He 
would not dance, was silent and ab- 
stracted, and whenever he could get hold 
of her, devoted himself to Ida Monck — 
who likewise refused to dance — to an 
extent which, had she been Ethel Harding, 
would have brought anything but a soft 
light into Madame De Villar's dark eyes. 
But of Ida Monck she was not the least 
afraid. Few people had a clearer percep- 
tion than Cora De Villar of the awful 
thunderbolt about to descend on the un- 
suspecting heads of Sir Charles and Lady 
Monck. 

" You are very cross to-night," she said, 
as they drove home. 

" No, I am not. I am only bored. I 
hate weddings." 

" Yes you are. You are cross with 



me. 
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" Upon my word — '* 

" No, don't protest ; it is so. You are 
disgusted with me for having appeared 
even to jest about Constance becoming 
the wife of such a man as I know, 
only too well, my brother is. And you 
have been saying to yourself all the even- 
ing, * She's as heartless as she is beau- 
tiful.' I know you have, so you need not 
deny it. Mr. Mansfield, why do you ex- 
pect so much from me ?" 

** I don't understand your question." 

" I mean that you expect me not to be 
hardened by all I have gone through. 
Shall I tell you how I spent the latter 
part of my wedding day ?" 

« Yes." 

She turned towards him, and by the 
light of the carriage lamps he could see 
the cold glitter in her eyes, as she replied 
in a low tone — 

"We didn't stav for the breakfast, if 
you remember. We reached Cranbourne, 
Lord Newmarch's place, about three 
o'clock. He had ordered a splendid lun- 
cheon to be ready, and proceeded to get 
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so exceedingly drunk, that his servant 
took him away to bed, and I spent the 
remainder of the day in company with 
my Scotch terrier. I was only eighteen, 
you know. Can you wonder, now, if I am 
somewhat hardened, and disposed to think 
too lightly of what must be very terrible 
to a neophyte ?'* 

The carriage drew up at the door, 
almost as she spoke, and he was saved all 
necessity for replying. 

" You really go so very early to- 
morrow ?" she asked, as they stood in the 
hall. 

" Yes." 

" Then I shan't see you. Good-bye." 

The slender fingers closed on his with 
a gentle pressure, for a moment, and then 
she went upstairs with a quiet subdued 
air, which was almost more enchanting 
than her vivacity. Gordon Mansfield like- 
wise went his way to bed, and so Con- 
stance Monck's wedding-day came to an 
end. And with a great flourish of trumpets 
she disappeared in the dark morass into 
which the pursuit of that glittering 
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mirage, a splendid settlement, had 
allured her; and in whose treaoherous 
depths lie engulphed so many wrecks of 
virtue and happiness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR CHARLES MONOK GETS INTO A SCRAPE. 

Grkat was the astonishment of Sir 
Charles Monck, the following morning, 
when the butler, with the peculiar emphasis 
the circumstances seemed to demand, 
announced — 

'* Captain Harding, Sir Charles." 
What could it mean ? Sir Charles arose 
in much perplexity. He would have liked 
to receive his visitor with cordiality. 
Nature has a stronger hold on men than 
on women, and in those secret depths of 
his soul, where lay hidden his own natural 
sentiments, he liked and respected the 
Hardings. But with the dread of Lady 
Monck upon him, he did not dare indulge 
his natural proclivities, so his greeting was 
stiff and formal. 
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" Good morning, Captain Harding. 
Fine, cold seasonable weather. I am just 
rejoicing in the possession of a quiet 
corner again. Really the house hasn't 
been tolerable the last week.'*' 

" So I should imagine. You will be 
glad of a little breathing time." 

" I should think so," Sir Charles ex- 
claimed, warming under the implied 
sympathy, " a thing of this sort in the 
country is an awful nuisance. I can't 
conceive why Lady Monck would not have 
the marriage in London. However, thank 
Heaven, the confusion is all over now. 
If you are come to offer congratulations. 
Captain Harding, you may do it on both 
points." 

*' I am not in a position to do that," 
he replied, leaving Sir Charles to put what 
construction he chose on the ambiguous 
sentence. ** My visit is solely a business 



one." 



*^ Ah, indeed?" 

" Yes ; and I think the sooner I state 
that business plainly the better. You are, 
I think, aware Sir Charles, that lately 
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Miss Monck has spent a great deal of her 
time at the Grange with my sister ?" 

** Yes. I understand Miss Harding and 
Ida are great friends," Sir Charles replied, 
wondering what on earth this could have 
to do with business. 

" They are. And Miss Monck's constant 
visits to the Grange have allowed me the 
opportunity of keeping up the acquaint- 
ance so pleasantly began last autumn at 
Friarscourt. I beg your pardon. Sir 
Charles." 

"Oh nothing, nothing. Don't let me 
interrupt you, I beg." 

The interruption had been an indescrib- 
able sound from Sir Charles' chair ; one of 
those strange, inexplicable sounds to which 
human beings are apt to give utterance 
when they receive a great shock. Sir 
Charles turned positively grey with terror, 
as it suddenly flashed upon him how often 
he had seen Bertram Harding and Ida, 
the previous autumn, riding home very 
close, side by side, from the hunting-field ; 
a dim foreboding of a possible impending 
catastrophe began to dawn upon him. 
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** Well, of course, in such an interview 
as this, high flown sentiment is out of 
place. I will merely add, that the end 
of our acquaintance has been to me, what 
I think anyone who knows Miss Monck 
will readily imagine. And the result of a 
short and most unexpected conversation 
which I had with her yesterday, is that 
she authorized me to see you, and formally 
demand your sanction to my becoming a 
suitor for her hand." 

** Yesterday — you saw my daughter 
yesterday ?" repeated Sir Charles, in a 
bewildered tone. 

** Yes, Miss Monck came to the Grange 
in the afternoon." 

" And — I — really — upon ray word. 
You mean that she admitted she was 
attached to you," gasped Sir Charles, a 
cold shiver stealing over him as he thought 
of Lady Monck. 

" Yes. I was fortunate enough to hear 
from her that the sentiments I have so 
long entertained towards her were not 
unretumed." 

" Really, Captain Harding — I — I — I 
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think I should have heard of this be- 
fore." 

" Pardon me, Sir Charles, I should 
not have dreamed of speaking of it to 
you, without first receiving Miss Monck's 
sanction to my doing so. As I told you, 
yesterday was the first time we had ' any 
conversation on the subject, so I do not 
think you can accuse me of any unseemly 
delay in making you fully aware of what 
has passed." 

" Oh no, certainly. Pray don't suppose 
1 intended to impute any fault. I only 
meant I wish I had had some idea of this 
sooner. Really, Captain Harding, I am 
more taken by surprise than I can well 
express." 

** I can quite understand that, and I 
must not press you for the immediate 
answer I am longing to receive." 

" No ; I think not," Sir Charles replied, 
assuming, with the dawning hope of a 
breathing space, a dignified demeanour, 
" I cannot, in truth, Captain Harding, ex- 
press pleasure at what I have heard. But 
this is a very important matter, far too 
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much so for a hasty judgment. In fact, 
I should feel, in a case where the happi- 
ness of her daughter is so deeply 
concerned, I should fail in the proper 
consideration due to so devoted a mother 
as Lady Monck, did I not consult with 
her upon the subject, and give her wishes 
full weight in arriving at my decision." 

He drew himself up with much impor- 
tance as he spoke. How pleasant it was 
to assume such a tone, to speak as if he 
had some voice in the matter. He rolled 
out the last sentences in a deep, sonorous 
voice, as if he loved to dwell upon them. 

Bertram Harding could hardly repress 
a smile, anxious though he felt. 

" Then I must wait," he said. 

" I fear I must ask you to do so. But 
rest assured I will not take one moment 
longer in consideration than I feel to be 
absolutely necessary to ensure my arriving 
at such a determination as shall be best 
for the welfare and happiness of my dear 
child. And as I am speaking to a man 
young enough to be my son, perhaps I am 
not asking too much if I beg you to call 
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upon me again, when I shall let you know 
that I have decided." 

" Certainly not. I shall await your 
summons with the greatest anxiety." 

" Thank you ;" and Sir Charles rose 
and bowed stiffly. 

Bertram Harding departed, and though 
his position was certainly as unpleasant a 
one as a man could well occupy, it lacked 
the elements of terror - and misery which 
surrounded the unhappy Sir Charles. He 
would willingly have paid down many 
thousands at that moment for the power 
to depute anyone else to hold the inter- 
view with Lady Monck which was hang- 
ing over him. He had not been her 
husband for more than thirty years for 
nothing. He knew well enough what 
vials of wrath would be poured upon his 
defenceless head. How all he had said, or 
could possibly have said, from instant re- 
jection to unqualified assent, would be 
hopelessly and entirely wrong ; and how 
certainly she would fasten upon and drag 
remorselessly into light every incautious 
action of his, from the date of that event- 
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ful sporting luncheon at Friarscourt until 
the present moment. 

Then his own sense of the dignity and 
importance of the Moncks was greatly 
outraged, although in his secret heart 
there lurked a consciousness that had it 
been with Bertram Harding he had seen 
his daughter go away the previous day, 
instead of with Fred St. Omer, his heart 
would have been lighter, though his dignity 
might have suffered. 

He walked up and down the library, 
trying to summon courage to seek an 
interview with Lady Monck, and rautter- 
ino: to himself — 

'*Most extraordinary, most unfortunate 
— a fine fellow — wish he was St. Omer.^' 

At last he reached a pitch of despera- 
tion which made him feel the worst was 
better than suspense ; so he rang the bell. 

A few moments after, there was a low 
tap at the door of Lady Monck's boudoir, 
where she happened to be alone, and a 
footman appeared. 

" Sir Charles desires me to say, my 
lady, that if you are not particularly en- 
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gaged, he would be much obliged if you 
would allow him a few moments* conversa- 
tion in the library.'* 

** Say to Sir Charles that I am alone in 
my boudoir.'* 

The man retired, grinning delightedly, 
the moment the door was closed; and 
then, delivering his message, word for 
word, with deep solemnity. 

In a few minutes Sir Charles entered 
Lady Monck's boudoir, with evident signs 
of trepidation about him. 

" 1 beg your pardon, my love, for asking 
you to come to the library. I had do idea 
you were here alone." 

** So I imagined. Pray put down the 
poker, Sir Charles ; the room is quite too 
hot already." 

Sir Charles hastily relinquished the 
poker, with which, man like, being in a 
terrible state of nervous dread, he had 
begun a violent assault upon the fire. 

** Shall I open the window, my love ?" 

" Certainly not. Be kind enough to sit 
down, and tell me what you want, for I 
have many things requiring attention." 
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" Well, my love, I am, as you may see, 
very much disturbed. I have had a most 
annoying communication made to me this 
morning. Captain Harding has been 
here." 

"An undesirable visitor, certainly. 
What had he to say ?" 

" What I am sure will cause you fully 
as much annoyance as I feel. Would you 
credit it, my love, he actually came to 
propose formally for Ida — authorized, I 
grieve to say, by her, to do so ?" 

There was a short silence, and Sir 
Charles clutched the poker again, and 
then as suddenly dropped it, with an 
appalling clatter ; but Lady Monck took 
no notice. 

"I fail to understand," she said, at 
last, **why that should necessitate your 
demanding an interview with me." 

" Why, my love, you do not surely 
suppose I should act in such a matter 
without consulting you." 

" Sir Charles I am I to understand by 
that, that you have not at once and for 
ever refused even to hear of such a thing ?" 
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Had he done so, what vengeance would 
have descended upon him for venturing to 
act upon his own responsibility. But he 
dared not hint such a thing. 

** Really, my love — I — you know — I 
didn't know what you would wish, and 
then — ^you see — I — I — in fact I must treat 
Captain Harding with ordinary cour- 
tesy/' 

" From which disconnected heap of 
words, I suppose I am to conclude you 
have, as yet, returned no positive answer." 

" Exactly, my love. I told Captain 
Harding I could not say I was pleased at 
what 1 had heard, but that I would not 
return a decided answer until I had spoken 
to you." 

" Very well, the matter is easily settled. 
I will see Captain Harding myself." 

'^But Ida. She has sanctioned this, 
and she is, as you know, very deter- 
mined." 

" I am neither forgetful that you men- 
tioned that circumstance, nor ignorant of 
my daughter's unfortunate disposition. 
But I say the matter can be easily settled, 
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and I must beg you will leave it in my 
hands." 

"Oh certainly, my love;" and Sir 
Charles began to breathe more freely. 
But he was not out of the wood yet. 

** There is only one question I wish to 
ask you, Sir Charles. How has such an 
intimacy been established between them, 
as to render possible this most disastrous 
result ?" 

" Well, my love, you know — I think — 
of course you have been much pre-occu- 
pied— still— perhaps— " 

** For Heaven's sake, speak plainly, 
Sir Charles. You distract me." 

*'Well, I think it might have been 
better if Ida had not been quite so much 
at the Grange." 

"Oh, indeed, you lay it to that, do 
you ? I am sorry I cannot agree with 
you. Ida has not been so very much 
there, after all, at least when she was 
likely to see Captain Harding. I must 
confess my fears point in a different di- 
rection. I cannot forget how very often 
both the girls were out hunting last season, 
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far oftener than I approved, and I know 
how constantly Captain Harding is out 
with the hounds." 

"Really, my love, I had no idea you 
objected to their hunting. And if Captain 
Harding joined us when riding home, 
what could I say ?" 

Unhappy man I Lady Monck drew her- 
self up — 

" Sir Charles I do you mean that you 
have allowed them to ride home together ?** 

" How could I help it, my love ?" 

"I have nothing further to say. My 
worst fears never pointed to such deplor- 
able folly. I never conceived it possible 
they had done more than meet upon the 
ground, or during the run.. Had I known 
of that circumstance, you may be sure 
Ida should never have set foot within the 
Grange. I have always felt that my 
daughters were not safe out of my sight, 
but 1 never dreamed of such disastrous 
folly as this. I see it all clearly now. 
Long tete-a-tete rides in the autumn 
twilight, indeed ! and then you lay this 
unhappy entanglement to the score of a 
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few visits to the Grange ; and generously 
attempt to shift the responsibility of it on 
to my shoulders. I thank you, Sir Charles, 
but must beg you will accept the result of 
your own folly, and only leave me to settle, 
in the best manner the circumstances of the 
case admit, this most unfortunate entangle- 
ment. I must confess I begin to feel 
very thankful I have succeeded, without 
some serious impediment, in establishing 
my dear Constance so charmingly," 

" I am sure, my love, I am very sorry — ** 

" Probably. People often do regret 
most profoundly what they have been at 
no small pains to bring about. I shall be 
obliged if you will leave me now, and 
allow me to think over this matter. By- 
the-bye, does Captain Harding expect a 
communication from you?" 

" I told him I should ask him to call 
upon me again shortly." 

•' Good. Leave the matter entirely in 
my hands then." 

Sir Charles retired, muttering to him- 
self, when he reached a safe distance. 
The most abject spirit may rise against 
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what it dare Dot openly resent, and it was 
not pleasant, particularly remembering the 
tone he had assumed, to contemplate the 
palpable manner in which his state of 
domestic subjection was about to be 
paraded before the eyes of a manly fellow 
like Bertram Harding. But it was as 
Ethel Harding had said. Theparalyzed 
will had not now the power, if it had the 
inclination to assert its existence ; other- 
wise. Sir Charles Monck, being a man and 
a father, Constance Monck had surely 
never become the wife of Fred St. Omer. 

But whatever the cause or extent of the 
bitterness of Sir Charles Monck's feelings, 
it was as nothing compared to the storm 
he had left raging under the outwardly 
cold and contemptuous demeanour of his 
wife ; a storm so violent that it had forced 
her abruptly to terminate the interview, 
because she could not longer endure the 
presence of her husband. 

There is a strange tendency in great 
disappointments to rouse from their 
slumbers ghosts of past mischances, and 
bring them forth to vex the soul with all 
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the freshness and power of which time has 
gradually robbed them. As Lady Monck 
sat, stern and thoughtful, in her boudoir, 
all her bitter feelings against the Hardings, 
from the day she had first come to Holly- 
wood, seemed to be rising up afresh to 
add a new sting to this last fatal en- 
tanglement. If she could have been told 
at that moment, that it would be un- 
ravelled as a former and similar one had 
been, she had hardly grieved. The morti- 
fication seemed all the greater from follow- 
ing so rapidly in the wake of her great 
triumph. Elated by the skill with which 
she had carried out, successfully, a 
dangerous and fragile project, she had 
actually been scheming on Ida's behalf, 
and had nearly succeeded in persuading 
herself that with due pains and caution she 
might contrive to establish her creditably, 
even if not quite so brilliantly as her sister. 
The blow, therefore, fell with all the 
greater force, especially as it compelled 
her to admit to herself, how much so ever 
she might deny it to others, that she had 
made a false move when she sent Ida home. 
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alone, from Friarscourt, lest she should 
mar her sister's fortunes. The longer she 
nursed her bitter thoughts the more angry 
she grew, until, at last, in desperate de- 
termination to launch the thunder bolts at 
some one, she sent for Ida. 

Ida Monck knew well enough what the 
summons portended, and obeyed it with 
less hardy self-confidence than she was 
wont to feel, when such conflicts were 
impending. 

" Ida, what is all this ridiculous and dis- 
graceful nonsense ?" Lady Monck said, 
the moment she saw her daughter enter 
the room. 

" What do you mean, mamma ?" 

** Oh, don't pretend not to understand 
me. You know perfectly well what I 
mean. Captain Harding has had the 
impertinence to demand a formal interview 
with your father this morning. I never 
felt so disgraced in my life. These sort of 
foolish meaningless and unauthorized, so 
called, engagements are common enough 
in a lower social scale than yours. But 
that a girl of your position and education 
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should lower herself in such a way is too 
humiliating. You ought to know that any 
romantic nonsense of this kind is most 
damaging to a girl's prospects of a good 
settlement." 

Lady Monck was too angry to be poHtic. 
A hectic spot came up upon each of Ida's 
cheeks, but she answered quietly — 

** There is nothing foolish or meaningless 
in the case, mamma. You don't know 
Captain Harding if you think him capable 
of being anything but very serious, under 
such circumstances." 

" No, I do not know him, and shall 
take very good care to preserve that 
very great advantage. However, I did 
not send for you to discuss this matter 
with you, but merely to tell you you must 
consider it entirely at an end. I shall 
see Captain Harding to-morrow, and give 
him the same information." 

Ida's lip curled a little. ** You had better 
confine your decrees within the limits 
of your power to enforce them," she said. 
" Bertram Harding and I have mutually 
pledged our word to one another, and you 
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may be sure neither of us will take it 
back." 

" Do you mean to say you will marry 
him, in spite of your father's and my de- 
cided refusal to sanction the connection ? 
That is the lesson of filial respect you have 
learned from your chosen associates, is 
it?" 

** No, mamma. I have no intention of 
persisting in marrying Captain Harding 
without your sanction. Nor would he 
for a moment urge me to such a step." 

" Very well, then the question is settled. 
I can never hope to see you make a really 
desirable marriage, but neither now, nor 
at any future time, need you cherish the 
faintest hope of obtaining our sanction to 
your marrying a man so much your inferior. 
I am perfectly aware that as soon as you 
are of age we have no legal right to pre- 
vent your doing as you please; but the 
day you marry Captain Harding you leave 
this house, and never set foot in it again, 
and you leave it penniless. That fact I 
shall take care to make Captain Harding 
thoroughly understand, and I have little 
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doubt it will materially strengthen his moral 
scruples about urging you to act in op- 
position to your parents' wishes.'* 

She had gone too far, and would willingly 
have taken back her words, as she 
saw the sudden gleam that crossed lier 
daughter's face, for in her secret heart she 
feared her. 

*' You are Constance's mother. She is 
Fred St. Omer's wife. The opinion is 
worthy of you." 

" Leave the room I" exclaimed Lady 
Monck, in a half-choked voice, and with 
a positive stamp of her foot. 

" In a moment, when I have answered 
you. I said I had no intention of marry- 
ing Captain Harding without your sanction, 
but that is only for the present ; and it is 
his decision, not mine. I cannot answer 
for a future about which I know nothing ; 
and, under any circumstances, I have 
pledged myself to abide by his judgment. 
I don't think I ever had any respect for 
you, mamma. If I had, it has all perished 
within the last six months, and you have 
left me with but such confused ideas of 
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right and wrong that I don't know how 
I ought to treat you, so I have trusted 
myself in the hands of a guide who will 
not fail, I know, to decide rightly; and 
whatever he tells me I ought to do, I will 
do. The credit, therefore, of my sub- 
mitting to your decision, is his, not mine ; 
and if, in the future, he should counsel 
me diflTerently, I shall still abide by his 
decision." 

'* You are very prudent," Lady Monck 
retorted, with a sneer. " But as Captain 
Harding, having set up for a conscientious 
man, could hardly have the effrontery, at 
any future time, to urge you to a step 
which your parents have marked with 
such unmitigated condemnation, you are 
simply dooming him to waste his life in 
waiting for you until your parents' death ; 
and as that event is likely enough to be 
far distant. Captain Harding will pay the 
penalty of his folly in not bestowing his 
affections on some girl in a position befit- 
ting his own, by having to wait hopelessly 
for a bride who, when she comes to him, 
will be faded, penniless, and no longer 
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young. I think, Ida, you would show 
more regard for him by at once breaking 
off this silly engagement." 

She only smiled. 

" I cannot imagine any two people less 
likely to regard a subject from the same 
point of view, than Captain Harding and 
yourself, mamma. But as that is a matter 
which solely concerns him and me, you 
must leave it to us. Neither do I think 
you will always be inexorable." 

" Yes, as long as I live !" she vehe- 
mently exclaimed. " The Hardings shall 
never triumph over me." 

" Hush, mamma I" she said, solemnly. 
*' The Hardings will never triumph over 
you. But you have yesterday finished 
sowing the seed of a bitter harvest of 
malignant triumph for all your enemies; 
and when you begin to reap that harvest 
you will perhaps bless God that pne child, 
at least, has placed herself and her happi- 
ness in the safe-keeping of such a man as 
Bertram Harding." 

** Never I" she repeated, through her 
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clenched teeth ; and Ida abruptly quitted 
the room. 

Bertram Harding had not long to wait 
in suspense. The following morning he 
received a stately note from Lady Monck, 
requesting him to call at Hollywood during 
the morning. Unavoidable business, she 
said, obliged Sir Charles to be absent from 
home; but as he was most anxious to 
give Captain Harding a positive answer as 
early as possible, he had begged her to see 
him, which would, she hoped, be equally 
satisfactory to Captain Harding. 

Bertram Harding smiled as he read it. 
He had wondered what course events 
would take, and •understood the case per- 
fectly ; so he rode leisurely up to Holly- 
wood, preparing himself for the coming 
encounter. 

Lady Monck, frigid as an icicle, was 
sitting in the library, and received him 
with a stately courtesy through which the 
sharp claws were already protruding. 

" I trust you will excuse Sir Charles' 
absence. Captain Harding. I assure you 
it is absolutely unavoidable." 
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" An interview with yourself, Lady 
Monck, is all-sufficient." 

Bertram Harding could be stately as 
well, when he chose. 

*' I fear it can hardly fail, however, to 
be a painful one to you. I deeply regret, 
Captain Harding, being compelled to say 
what must, I fear, be distressing to you. 
But though both Sir Charles and myself 
are fully sensible of the coraphment you 
pay our dear child, in wishing to make her 
your wife, we cannot, I regret to say, for 
a moment entertain the proposal.** 

•*May I ask what is your reason for 
such a decision." 

" Well, we think her too young ; and, 
in fact, it would be very hard for us now 
to spare her to anyone.** 

" Still, Lady Monck, these reasons seem 
hardly sufficient for so uncompromising a 
rejection." 

" I beg you will accept them. I assure 
you I should feel so grieved to pain you 
unnecessarily." 

" Pray be less considerate,'* he replied. 

** Well, if you insist, I must of course 
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speak. The truth is we do not consider 
such a marriage a fitting one for Ida." 

**In what way?" ^ 

" Really, Captain Harding, you force me 
to be most painfully explicit." 

** It is just what I wish you to be. This 
is a purely business interview, in which 
feelings have no place." 

" Oh, if you regard it in that light, I 
can speak more easily. The fact is, then, 
that we don't regard you, either in posi^ 
tion or fortune, as a fitting match for my 
daughter." 

•* But, as you are already aware. Lady 
Monck, I have been fortunate enough to 
win Miss Monck's aflfection, and therefore 
I am justified in assuming that her happi- 
ness, as well as my own, is concerned in 
your decision. You must forgive me if I 
say that, though your reasons might be 
very sufficient in a case where you had no 
cause to believe your daughter's affections 
were, as yet given away, they seem to me 
hardly to apply to the case as it stands." 

**I am sorry I can't agree with you. 
These are points upon which young girls, 
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like my daughter are likely to be misled 
by romantic ideas. Sir Charles and my- 
self are probably better judges on the 
subject than she is. You must forgive ' 
me for being momentarily personal, when 
I say that I can quite well understand 
how easily the fancy of a young and in- 
experienced girl might be caught by a man 
of your appearance and bearing. To such 
a passing fancy I lay Ida's acceptance of 
your suit, so unhesitatingly, that I am the 
more determined to end this matter at 
once, and for ever. Romance might last 
for a time, but as Ida grew older, and, 
with greater knowledge of the world, 
learned to appreciate more fully the posi- 
tion which her own rank and large fortune 
would entitle her to hold, especially with 
the contemplation constantly forced upon 
her of her sister's splendid settlement, 1 
cannot think but that her short-lived 
dream would end in a bitter disappoint- 
ment fatal to her happiness." 

" Then I am justified, Lady Monck, in 
assuming that you consider rank and 
wealth to be the all-sufficient, and the 
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only requisites, to secure happiness in 
marriage." 

" I did not say so." 

** Pardon me. Your words admit of no 
other interpretation, when you refuse, in 
the case of one daughter, to give the 
slightest consideration to the fact of her 
sincere aflTection for the man you reject ; 
and cite the contemplation of the fate of 
the other as likely hereafter to cause 
her disappointment and unhappiness ; 
that fate having been to purchase rank 
and wealth at the cost of becoming the 
wife of a man she does not and never could 
love, and that, when her affections were 
already given away." 

" Captain Harding ! how dare you speak 
in such a way ?" 

" Because we are speaking the truth, 
now. Lady Monck, regardless of feelings. 
You accepted those terms. Under no 
other circumstances than the present 
should I dream of making any remarks 
upon your family affairs, but you 
cannot wonder if I strengthen my position 
by every means in my power. I could say 
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a great deal more. I know of facts con- 
nected with your son-in-law which I should 
be very sorry to mention in your presence. 
Your knowledge of course falls far short 
of this, still, you cannot be ignorant of 
what is known to every woman who has 
access to the circle in which you move. 
When, therefore, you describe Mrs. St. 
Omer's marriage as her * splendid settle- 
ment,' and refuse, in Miss Monck's case, 
to give the slightest consideration to her 
affections, the conclusion I have drawn 
follows as a matter of necessity ; and I think 
I am justiBed in assuming that you are very 
little calculated to judge what is best 
for the happiness of so noble, truth- 
ful and clear-sighted a nature as Miss 
Monck's." 

Lady Monck had better have left Sir 
Charles to settle the matter. She had not 
anticipated such an encounter; the men 
to whose society she was accustomed, being 
in general, apter at vapid nothings, than 
at sharp fencing. Half speechless with 
i^^g©5 y^t beginning to feel she was at a 
disadvantage, she took up her position 
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upon the genuinely feminine standing point 
of vituperation. 

" Captain Harding, your remarks are 
grossly insulting." 

** If they are not true, certainly. You 
have only to show me that, in order to 
insure my offering you the most humble 
apology possible." 

" I decline to carry this conversation 
further. I simply tell you that neither 
now, nor at any future time, will Sir 
Charles or myself give our sanction to 
your marriage with my daughter. If you 
choose to make use of the influence you 
appear, by some means, to have acquired 
over her, to induce her to marry you 
without our sanction, she will never set 
foot in this house again. And one mpre 
fact I think I had better perhaps men- 
tion," she added, with a bitter sneer; 
•* the fortune Ida would inherit is under 
her father's control. If she becomes 
your wife, you will receive a penniless 
bride." 

" I thank you for that piece of informa- 
tion. Lady Monck, it so entirely removes 
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from my future relations to Miss Monok 
every thing which might seem invidious. 
I have no intention, at present at least, of 
urging her to take any step without your 
sanction.*' 

" Is that a new-born resolution ?" she 
interrupted. 

" Miss Monck can answer that question 
for you. I was merely going to add, that 
the question of our immediate marriage, 
alone can be considered as settled by your 
decision. I am bound by a tie from which 
no one but Miss Monck herself can release 
me. Until that happens, I am pledged to 
claim her hand the moment she is in a 
position to bestow it upon me." 

" We can then terminate an interview, 
the extreme disagreeableness of which I cer- 
tainly did not foresee when I undertook it. 
Appearances are strangely deceptive some- 
times. I have nothing further to add, 
save that I shall in no way interfere with 
my daughter. She can remain in her 
father's house, but her undutiful conduct 
dissolves all tie between us. Never, how- 
ever — " and the words came through her 
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clenched teeth — ** hope to induce us to alter 
our determination. Good morning/' 

The cloven-hoof peeped forth distinctly 
then. Revenge would clench the deter- 
mination bom of disappointed ambition. 
Bertram Harding was not slow to mark 
the fact, but he said nothing. He merely 
bowed gravely and withdrew. One of the 
footmen was standing on the hall steps, 
looking perplexedly about. 

" I don't see your groom, Sir." 

** No, I sent him home. I am going to 
walk," and he started through the woods, 
meeting Ida just where Constance and 
Lionel had their memorable interview 
three months before. 

He only told her the substance, not the 
manner of what had passed. But he did tell 
her, with a smile, of Lady Monck's expressed 
fears the contemplation of her sister's 
more brilliant lot might excite her envy. 
Ida uttered an exclamation of horror, but 
at the same time her eyes filled with tears, 
as she drew a letter from her pocket. 

"This arrived this morning. Mamma 
doesn't know I have it. You musn't read 
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it, Bertram. I won't let even you see 
Con's letters ; but look at the postscript, 
and see whether there is likely to be any 
such danger.*' 

Bertram Harding took the letter from 
her hand. Beneath the unsteady signature 
of ** Constance St. Oiner " was written 
hastily, in a trembling hand, as if signing 
her new name had brought over her an irre- 
pressible flood of bitterness. **0h, Ida, 
my darling sister, whatever may happen, 
however unhappy you may be at home, 
promise me you will never y never be tempted 
to marry a man you do not love, even 
though he should be in all respects what 
the world calls a most brilliant match." 

*' Do you think she is very unhappy ?" 
Bertram asked. 

'' Yes, very, just now, because she is 
alone with him. But she will be happier, 
for a time, at least, when she gets to 
London, and the season fairly begins. 
There is no denying she is dreadfully 
artificial, and had he only been a respec- 
table character, I believe, with all the 
outward show and glitter she can gather 
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round her, she would have been happy 
enough. But now, as it is — Oh, Bertram, 
I dare not think where it will end." 

He drew her thoughts away from a 
subject he did not care to pursue, and 
they sauntered on through the woods to 
the Grange. In spite of her many fears 
for her sister, and of the somewhat sombre 
hue of her own prospects, Ida Monck was 
very happy. Beyond the aflFection of in- 
feriors, and the weak clinging fondness 
of her sister, the girl had never known 
what it was to be loved ; so the first taste 
of the cup in its most intoxicating form 
was doubly delicious. It was such bliss 
to wander through the woods with both 
arms ligbtly clasped round Bertram Har- 
ding's arm, and feel that out of pure love 
for her he had chosen her out of all the 
world ; and that she was bound to him by 
a pledge, in her eyes, almost as sacred as 
the plighted vow, that no fears for the 
future had the power to overcloud the 
present sunshine. Ida's estimate of things 
was certainly not what might have been 
expected from Lady Monck's daughter. 
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But some plants are very hard to train 
into any shape, save that which nature 
dictates. 

Life at Hollywood, at least as far as it 
regarded Ida Monck, was anything but 
inspiriting after the day when Bertram 
Harding made his awful disclosure. To any- 
one not used to it, it would have been almost 
intolerable, but Ida was so accustomed to 
being talked at, and sneered at, that the 
annoyance lost half its force, and her old 
habit of taking the sting out of all these 
stabs by laughing at them stood her in 
good stead ; though she was fain to admit 
to herself she could not do it quite so 
readily as she had been wont to do in 
the days when she might almost have 
truthfully sung : — 



« 



I care for nobody, nobody cares for me." 



She was not now so carelessly indif- 
ferent to all that was bitter and mean ; 
and the thoughts and feelings about her 
parents which she could not repress gave 
her pain Still, had she not the Grange 
to fly to, when sorely pressed, where all 
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was truth and sincerity? and Bertram 
to confide her troubles to, and was not 
that a far more than counterbalancing 
element in the present position ? 

Lady Monck had been always wont to 
parade ostentatiously, to either daughter 
who happened to be in disgrace, her affec- 
tion for the other. Even Ida had occa- 
sionally come in for a share in this mis- 
begotten maternal tenderness, and her 
quick perception of its origin had increased, 
in no small degree, her utter indifference 
to, if not actual contempt for any such 
demonstrations on her mother's part. In 
these days ** my dearest Constance " was 
very frequently hurled at her, and glow- 
ing descriptions were read to Sir Charles 
at breakfast, out of Mrs. St. Oraer's letters 
to her mother, of the splendid present of 
jewelry prepared for the bride by the Hel- 
mingham tenantry; of her enthusiastic 
reception by those of Chilbury Towers ; 
of the magnificent entertainments in the 
neighbourhood ; and of the exhaustive 
spasmodic eloquence of the county papers, 
in praise of Mrs. St. Omer's grace and 
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beauty, acoompanied by strongly empha- 
sised remarks on *' darling Constance's " 
good fortune, and extreme fitness for her 
splendid lot; until Sir Charles himself 
began to feel a sense of shame at various 
misgivings which had crossed his own 
mind about the marriage ; and Ida could 
hardly repress a burst of bitterness and 
indignation. Lady Monck little dreamed 
that almost every glowing description she 
received of the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world travelled in company with a 
letter to Ida, from her sister, showing only 
too plainly, in all its repulsive reality, the 
reverse of the medal; telling how Fred 
St. Oraer's rude ungainly manners often 
crimsoned poor Constance's cheek in the 
midst of all these splendid festivities ; 
showing how the dislike, to use no 
stronger phrase, she had felt towards him 
before her marriage, was rapidly changing 
into positive aversion ; how the few tat- 
tered remnants of self-respect left to her 
by her marriage were outraged by his 
coarseness, and her satisfaction at the 
thought that they should soon be in Lon- 
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don for the season, and that then she 
should hardly ever see him. She had 
tried, she said, for a whole week to follow 
the advice the Duchess had given her; 
but even she would admit, she was certain, 
could she know all, that it was a hopeless 
case. 

Ida Monck was not left very long to the 
enjoyment of her new-found happiness. 
About a month after Constance's marriage. 
Lady Monck came one morning into the 
little morning-room where she generally 
sat. 

" Ida, I wish to speak to you." 

" Won't you sit down, mamma ?" 

" No thank you ; I prefer standing. I 
always feel I am an intruder here. I 
need not interrupt your occupations many 
minutes ; I only thought it best to let you 
know that we are going to London next 
week." 

" Next week, mamma !" Ida was asto- 
nished. 

It was full a month before the appointed 
day. 

" Yes. The wish to enjoy as much as 
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possible of the society of my dearest Con- 
stance, has induced me to depart from my 
usual custom. She and her dear husband 
go to London also next week. As you 
have so completely severed your interests 
in life from those of your own family, I 
hardly know how it may eflfect you, but I 
think it right just to warn you to be 
prepared for a lengthened absence from 
Hollywood. We shall remain in London 
the whole season, and after that I intend 
to persuade your dear father to spend the 
winter abroad. I daresay it wUl be at 
least eighteen months before we see Holly- 
wood again." 

" Very well, mamma." 

" I have only one thing more to say 
then, before I remove my unwelcome pre- 
sence from here. You have hitherto had 
such an allowance as is customary for girls 
in your position, for their own private ex- 
penses. In future that allowance will be 
exactly doubled^ and I beg you will con- 
sider all your affairs as entirely indepen- 
dent of your father and myself. As long 
as you persevere in your undutiful deter- 
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mination to disregard entirely our wishes, 
you are simply an inmate of our house, 
nothing more. 

^ Very well, mamma." 

Lady Monck turned and left the room, 
and Ida sat thinking with a troubled face. 
She perfectly understood this change in 
the routine of Hollywood. Lady Monck 
would have revenge, if nothing else. 
Eighteen months away ! It was very 
hard. And putting on ber hat she went 
off to take counsel with Bertram, and to 
tell him how she had been formally re- 
nounced. 

" It's not papa's doing, I know," she 
said. '* He is fond of me, only he daren't 
show it. Shall you come to London this 
season, Bertram ? — to be a witness," she 
added, with an irrepressible burst of bitter- 
ness, " of your future sister-in-law's mag- 
nificence, and to behold the splendours 
which you have so selfishly prevented 
my ever having a chance of securing for 
myself." 

He only drew her to him, and laid a 
finger on her lips, as he gravely kissed her 
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forehead. And Ida, who was in truth very 
miserable at the moment, had hard enough 
work to keep back her tears to prevent 
her speaking again for a little time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IDA MQNOK BEGINS TO HAVE A BETTER OPINION 
OP A MAN OP PASHION. 

The chief actors in the group who had 
separated on Constance Monck's wedding- 
day, met in a crowded London ball-room, 
early in May. It was understood this ball 
was to be one of the great successes of the 
season. Mrs. St. Omer had been presented 
that morning, and was to be there herself, 
and it was equally well understood that 
she was to be the rage ; and that it was 
the correct thing to be, or struggle to be, 
wherever she appeared. 

Ida Monck was there ; she had only 
arrived in London that afternoon, and it 
was, therefore, the first time she had seen 
her sister since her marriage, and she 
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watched her with a feeling half of disap- 
pointment, half of relief. When she had 
thought of the terrible scene at Hollywood 
on the wedding-day, and of Constance's 
subsequent outpourings of bitterness, she 
had almost dreaded seeing her again, think- 
ing how sadly changed she must be in 
those few short weeks. And now she 
stood before her, the admiration of all 
men ; the envy of all women ; blazing with 
jewelry, flushed with excitement, and 
apparently in the highest spirits. Her 
laugh was less silvery, and perhaps her 
eyes a Uttle less soft than of yore; but 
that change had passed upon her before 
her marriage. All that Ida could now 
detect was, that her old slightly languid 
grace was exchanged for a more sprightly 
manner, and that seemed but a slight dif- 
ference. Ida was, in one sense, relieved, 
and yet she would almost rather have seen 
the saddest and most sorrow-lined face 
possible, than have behoved Constance was 
actually so callous to her position as to be, 
in reality, as bright and animated as she 
looked. 
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She had, in truth, a good deal to learn. 
Constance Monck's weak individuality had 
been so entirely over-ridden under Lady 
Monck's iron rule, that it would have been 
hard for even her sister to make out what 
her course would be, now greater indepen* 
dence of action was forced upon her ; or 
how she would steer her frail bark through 
all the numerous perils which surrounded 
her on every side. 

Ida was sitting wistfully watching 
her, when a voice close to her said — *' Good 
evening, Miss Monck," and she looked up, 
to find Gordon Mansfield beside her. 

" What an enviable person you are," he 
continued. ** You have actually secured a 
seat, and, what's more, you dare to sit 
upon it." 

*• Why should I not?" 

" Oh, for no reason. I should say you 
had never in your life known what it was 
not to dare to sit down ; but I can assure 
you that is far from universally the case. 
Look at Lady Chatterton, there. She 
weighs fourteen stone, if a pound. Con- 
ceive what the result would be if she sat 
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upon that gorgeous mass of, I don't know 
what you call it ; and then, you know, it's 
only the beginning of the season ; and as 
it's no secret that Sir James has mortgaged 
his last acre, it's highly probable that her 
milliner won't give her much more credit, 
so dresses can't be sat upon with impunity. 
Look how sweetly she's smiling! Could 
you smile like that, Miss Monok, when you 
were almost fainting with fatigue, and 
daren't sit down, lest you should crush your 
draperies, and not be able to make your 
stock last out to the end of the season ?" 

" Fie, Mr. Mansfield 1 Since when have 
you turned scandal-monger ?" 

" If it's scandal, it's truth. If people 
will play at beggar my neighbour, they 
must stand by the consequences. Half 
these women, smiling so sweetly at one 
another, are boiling over with malice and 
hatred ; the old ones dreading the appear- 
ance of some rival with her diamonds 
newly reset ; the young ones, that some 
evil eye will detect that the apparently 
new dress is only an old friend with a new 
face." 
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Ida was growing interested. It was 
something new for Gordon Mansfield to 
seek her society, beyond occasionally, as 
in duty bound, asking her to dance ; and 
he was in a mood which was new to 
her. 

" And what of the men ?" she asked. 

" Ah, that's more serious. I shouldn't 
like to follow up that subject, but this I 
will say. Miss Monck, and you know I'm a 
good deal behind the scenes. If a large 
percentage of the people round us, both 
men and women, could be told the secret 
histories of their lives at this moment were 
about to be laid bare, they would call on 
the rocks to cover them. And for the rest, 
I don't believe there would be twenty in 
the whole place who would not figure, under 
the same circumstances, as whited sepul- 
chres." 

Ida did not answer, for just as he spoke 
Constance passed, with a sweep of costly 
lace, and such a flash of diamonds she 
seemed almost to move in a glory; and 
the words sent a sharp pang to her sister's 
heart. 
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" You are very cynical/' she said, after a 
pause, with a faint attempt at a smile. 

** It is a malady to which I am occasion- 
ally subject," he replied. " But have you 
seen the new rose, about which everyone 
is raving ?" 

" No, I only arrived in London this 
afternoon." 

" Will you come and look at it then ? 
It is really magnificent, and there is a fine 
specimen in the conservatory." 

She rose and took his arm. Lady Monck 
just glanced round from a neighbouring 
couch, saw it was Gordon Mansfield, and 
troubled herself no further. Although, in 
public, she was still the watchful mother 
over her dearest Ida. 

The rose was duly discussed, and then 
he said in a low tone — 

" I hear I am to congratulate you. Miss 
Monck." 

" Indeed." And her colour deepened. 

" Yes. Of course I am very indiscreet 
to speak so soon ; but, if it is true, as I 
have heard, that you are engaged to 
Harding, it is a subject for too warm con- 
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gratulation to render it necessary to wait 
for conyentionalities." 

*• It is true," she answered. 

" Then from my heart I do congratulate 
you. And what is more, most profoundly 
do I respect you." 

" Why, Mr. MansBeld ?" 

" Because I can appreciate virtues to 
which I can lay no claim. You have shown, 
by accepting him, that you can and do es- 
timate things by the light of truth ; and that 
you have courage enough to act according to 
your own estimates. I can only see the 
truth afar off, and sometimes long for its 
pure and holy light, even while I hug the 
chains which keep me fast bound in regions 
of gilded falsehood." 

His face had grown very grave, and he 
spoke in a low sad tone. 

•• I don't think 1 deserve so much 
credit," she replied. ** I see the heartless* 
ness and falsehood of all this gUtter and 
show; surely it is not strange I should 
turn to something better." 

"So do I, and far more clearly than you 
can do. No girl of your age and position 
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oould possibly know or understand, as a 
man can, the dark side of this fictitious 
life. Yet season after season finds me here 
again, going through the same weary round, 
and leading the same aimless life, shorn of 
all true happiness. And though I despise 
myself for being here, I can't give it up." 

" I can't understand it," she said. 

** No more can I. I can only feel it. I 
know quite well if I could, at this moment, 
renounce all the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, persuade some loving, 
true-hearted woman to be my wife, settle 
down in some quiet home, and buckle to 
work of sheer necessity for a livelihood, 
I should be an infinitely happier man than 
I am. Of late I have felt it, too, far more 
strongly. Yet I cannot do it. This sort 
of thing is like dram drinking. A man 
knows he's killing himself, but he can't 
leave oflf." 

" I wish some of my relations could be 
induced to look at the subject from your 
point of view," Ida said. 

" Ah, I suppose Lady Monck does not 
approve." 
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" She approved of my sister marrying 
Mr. St. Omer," was Ida's sole answer. 

" Yes — I understand. Hold firm to 
your purpose, Miss Monck. Harding is 
one of the noblest fellows I know. I, a 
man who admits to being unable to re- 
nounce show and glitter, tell you you 
have drawn a great prize in life's lottery, 
and one of which your very appreciation 
shows you well worthy. You and he are 
well worthy of one another, and what is 
more, you are worthy to be Miss Harding's 
sister." 

A sudden ray of light darted into Ida 
Monck's mind, though she said nothing. 
But she and Gordon Mansfield were fast 
fi'iends from that day forward. 

They stood silently contemplating the 
convenient rose for a few moments lon- 
ger. Then Gordon Mansfield suddenly 
said — 

" What a sentimental ass you must 
think me. Let's go back to the ball-room 
and backbite our friends. It's an occupa- 
tion more congenial to the atmosphere 
than any other. Besides, I want to look 
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at your sister. She is the loveliest woman 
here, by far." 

** What a well-timed remark," exclaimed 
a voice behind them, with a merry laugh; 
and Ida felt the sudden start her com- 
panion gave, as they turned to face 
Madame De Villar. 

**Are you not highly flattered. Miss 
Monck ?" she asked. 

** The mere assertion of a self-evident 
fact can hardly be a matter for any such 
feeling," Ida coldly replied. 

"And pray who is the all conquering 
beauty, in Mr. Mansfield's estimation ?" 

"Mrs. St. Omer," he replied, looking 
calmly and steadily at her. 

" Do you think her the loveliest woman 
you have ever seen ? Now speak the 
truth, Mr. Mansfield, as we are busy with 
that unpleasant occupation." 

" No, I do not. I think her the most 
beautiful woman here to-night, but not the 
loveliest I have ever seen." 

" Then which is she?" 

" That is nothing to the purpose. She 
is not here to-night." 
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He passed her as he spoke, and re- 
entered the ball-room. Madame De Villar 
sat down where she was, and staid there, 
flushed and angry. Not because her own 
claims were slighted, for jealousy of other 
women was not her tendency ; but because 
the speaker was Gordon Mansfield, and 
his manner to herself was short and cold. 

" Ida, dear, I have hardly had a chance 
of speaking to you," Constance said, as 
they met at last in the cloak-room. " Come 
to me early to-morrow, I have kept the 
morning disengaged on purpose. I " 

A heavy hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
** Are you ever coming?" her husband 
said, in a savage tone. " I never saw 
anything like you women for jaw, when 
you get together. We shall lose the 
carriage directly, in the middle of all this 
cursed confusion, if you don't look sharp." 

She shook off his touch with a gesture 
of repulsion ; took an instantly proffered 
arm, and hurried away, without once 
looking at him. He followed with a sullen 
scowl on his face ; and in a few minutes 
Ida, sick at heart, was leaning back in the 
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carriage, striving to close her ears against 
the out-pourings of Lady Monck's enthu- 
siastically expressed delight dt her darling 
child's great success. 

. When Ida Monck softly opened the 
door of her sister's boudoir the following 
morning, Constance was lying back in an 
easy-chair, with the breakfast-tray on a 
dmall table beside her, reading the 
morning papers. She did not look up, 
and her sister stood silently contemplating 
her, and admitting to herself that eveu, 
under the searching test of clear bright 
daylight, absence of all excitement, and a 
simple morning dress, she looked very 
bright and beautiful; and Ida in her 
straightforward simplicity began to try, 
at least, to hope that perhaps, after all, 
some modifying circumstances had ap- 
peared to make her sister's fate less 
terrible. 

Suddenly Constance's face darkened, 
and she threw down the paper with an 
exclamation of, " Stupid, tiresome I" and 
then she saw her sister — 

"Oh, Ida, darling, I am so glad you 
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have come. I have been longing to see 
you. I have so much to say to you. But 
just look here, isn't it too provoking? 
They've made some stupid mistake about 
my dress at the drawing-room, yesterday, 
and described me in some horrid thing I 
never wore, and mine was so lovely. Cora 
helped me to arrange it. Oh, Ida 1 she 
has such exquisite taste. I never saw 
anything like it. She will do the most 
daring things, and never make a mistake. 
I will never take a milliner's advice again. 
And now, to get credited with this ugly 
thing, it is too provoking. Just look." 

Ida took the paper, and glanced at the 
page, more because she hardly knew what 
to say, than for any other reason. 

** Cora has got me such a charming 
maid, too," Constance went on, " a 
cousin of her own maid's. She dresses 
hair better than anyone I ever came across. 
She is really a treasure. But now I want 
to show you the Helmingham people's 
present — it is magnificent. Oh, and there 
are a lot more things you haven't seen. 
I wonder where they are ? I daresay I 
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can find them. We needn't ring for 
Amelie. I think I know where she has put 
most of my things. Ah, here they are." 

She took a number of cases from a 
drawer, and opening one after another, 
laid them on the table. 

" There 1 Did you ever see such lovely 
things ? That opal and diamond bracelet 
is really too beautiful I Just fancy I All 
those, in addition to what came to Holly- 
wood. Do you know, Ida, I am really 
beginning to think I am a most fortunate 



woman." 



" Oh, Constance I ' 

The tone spoke volumes. The words 
had come almost involuntarily. Ida had 
determined to say nothing to her sister 
which should lead to any discussion of 
what was now irrevocable, and best un- 
mentioned. But such a sentiment startled 
her out of all recollection of her wise 
resolution. 

Always in extremes, when under the 
influence of any strong emotion at all, 
Constance's whole bearing changed in a 
moment. All her bright animation of 
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look and manner vanished ; a quick flush 
passed over her face, and she threw her- 
self down on a couch, with a despairing 
gesture, and a sudden burst of tears. 

** Oh, Ida !" she sobbed, *' I wish you 
would not speak like that, just when I'm 
trying to forget how miserable I am, and 
think only of the few things I have to 
make me happy. Oh, it's horrible I hor- 
rible ! I hate him, Ida. You can't think 
what he is when you have to be always 
with him. He isn't fit to enter a woman's 
presence. It makes me shudder to see 
him come near me." 

" Constance, you mustn't speak that 
way of your husband " 
She shuddered. 

** It is just because he is my husband I 
do speak so. I shouldn't care if he 
wasn't. But to think I must spend all my 
life with him. He's a coarse brute, only 
fit to be in the stables ; and I might have 
been so happy if they'd only let me alone. 
I used to think it very dull and dreary at 
Hollywood; but what wouldn't I give now 
to be Miss Monck, and back there again." 
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Ida was silent. What could she say ? 
Constance continued to sob for a few- 
moments, and then the violence of the 
storm was over, and she dried her eyes. 

"You mustn't make me think of him, 
Ida. I can get on when I don't, and now, 
thank Heaven, I shall see verv little of 
him. That's one comfort of being in 
London. We can each do as we please, 
and need hardly see the other. The 
London season will be my one bright spot 
in all the year in future. I've beauty, and 
jewels, and money, everything, in fact, to 
make it delightful; and I mean to enjoy 
myself as much as I can, and try to forget 
I have a husband, save only for the liberty 
that being married gives me." 

Peautiful, weak, and vain, and the para- 
mount wish of her life to banish as far as 
possible from her mind all remembrance of 
the man she had sworn onlv six weeks 
before to love and cherish till death should 
part them ! Truly, Lady Monck must 
have possessed great faith in woman's 
virtue when she declared to her brother 
that, even were all he dreaded true. 
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nothing save her daughter's happiness 
would be in danger. 

There was nothing about her at the 
moment to provoke remembrances of him, 
and so she soon got back to her splen- 
dours and anticipated triumphs, and grew 
animated over her matchless ponies, her 
unrivalled carriage, and the marvellous 
costumes upon which dozens of milliner's 
girls were even now expending all their 
skill, in preparation for coming festivities ; 
until Ida began wearily to wish herself 
back at Hollywood, and out of sight and 
hearing of the wretched course she seemed 
to have no power to check. Could this be 
the same woman who, ten minutes before, 
had been sobbing over her miserable fate, 
and shuddering at the thought of her 
husband ? 

The entrance of her maid, with a note, 
checked her brilliant anticipations. 

'* From Madame De Villar, Madame, 
and an answer required." 

Constance opened the note, 

" Oh, Ida, she wants me to lunch with 
her. You will come, will you not ?" 
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« No." 

" Oh, do. Cora will be delighted." 

" I cannot." 

Constance looked as if she would have 
said something more, but she checked it. 

" My love to Madame De Villar, and I 
will be with her at two o'clock." 

"Why won't you go, Ida?" she asked, 
as the woman left the room. 

*' I have no wish for Madame De Villar' s 
acquaintance." 

"But she is so charming, when you 
come to know her. She has some rather 
French notions, certainly, but then one 
needn't take them up." 

" Constance, darling, take care how you 
accustom yourself to such associations. 
Your position is such a perilous one," 

"Now, Ida, don't grow serious. You 
must never be serious to me. I can't face 
it. But, if you won't go to Cora's, we'll 
have the brougham, and go and do some 
shopping. I have such heaps to get 
through. And then I'll drive you home 
before I go to her." 

So Ida Monok was carried off for a 
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weary round of shopping, feeling more 
and more strongly, every hour, that her 
owq and her sister's paths were rapidly 
separating, and that, for the present, at 
least, there was little she could do for 
her. 

Madame De Villar was also spending 
that same morning in her boudoir, not 
alternating, like her sister-in-law, between 
storm and sunshine, but meditating in 
great apparent tranquillity. She was not, 
however, in an entirely serene frame of 
mind, although she admitted to herself 
that she was a very successful woman. 
Not even she had dared to hope her well 
planned assault upon the world's sense of 
virtue would have been so rapidly and 
entirely successful. She had only arrived 
in London about ten days since, and 
already her card -basket was more than 
full, and some of the most exclusive 
houses in London were throwing wide 
their portals, and preparing their warmest 
welcomes for the lovely widow, whose 
conduct was so irreproachable, and whose 
house was so attractive. All those 
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naughty stories which had been, in their 
day, swallowed so eageriy, and with so 
much virtuous reprobation of Lady New- 
march, were with one consent buried in 
oblivion. Lady Chatterton, the greatest 
scandal-monger in London, had watched 
Madame De Villar like a cat all last 
season, and been unable to detect a flaw 
in her coat of mail ; and even Lady Kirk- 
land, and a lot of the very good people^ 
thought very highly of her. Therefore, 
it was quite clear there never could 
have been anything against her at any 
time. 

Still her triumph was not entirely un- 
alloyed. On that day when her brother had 
so unceremoniously brought Gordon Mans- 
field to her boudoir for the first time, she 
had only rejoiced as she saw him yield 
gradually to its fascinations, because he 
was the fashion. But by degrees a feeling 
towards him had grown up in her heart, 
different from those with which she 
regarded any of the rest of her train of 
worshippers. She did not now wish for 
his presence there because he was the 
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fEishioD, but because he was Gordon Mans- 
field. And he had power over her, power 
to send a thrill of pleasure through her 
when he chose to be impressive, sometimes 
almost caressing; or to rouse an angry 
tumult when, as the night before, he had 
been cold and distant. And she chafed 
under the consciousness that she was, at 
least, drifting towards the position of 
slave, where she would fain be mistress. 
Was the feeling love, true pure love, such 
as will stimulate into active existence all 
the best features of a woman's character ? 
Whether or not it might be safely affirmed 
that she loved Gordon Mansfield, this 
much may be most surely declared, that 
she very cordially hated Ethel Harding ; 
and was bitter and angry because she 
believed her to have been in bis thougbts 
the previous evening, when he had so 
pointedly disallowed Constance St. Omer's 
claim to the first place in his private book 
of beauty. 

Then her brother's marriage was a sub- 
ject for anxious consideration, and, as he 
was only just four-and-t wen ty, ensured her 
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four years of suspense, at any moment 
during which time she might find defeat 
staring her in the face. So it was not all 
sunshine, as she turned her thoughts to 
calm calculations for the future. 

Her meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of Julie, with Constance's 
verbal message that she would be with 
Madame De ViUar at two o'clock. 

"Very well. Take the tray, and tell 
them to show Mrs. St. Omer straight here 
when she comes." 

Julie withdrew, and shortly after the 
silk curtains were rudely pushed aside, 
and her brother abruptly entered. 

" Fred, you grow worse and worse. 
Don't you know that matrimony was sup- 
posed to be calculated to exercise a re- 
fining influence on your cub-like nature ? 
Does Constance allow you to blunder into 
her boudoir in that rude manner ?" 

" T don't know and I don't care." 

"You seem sulky this morning, my 
child. What's the matter? Does not 
*the tranquil loveliness,* as the country 
reporters have it, of your beautiful wife, 
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exercise a soothing inflaence on your 
temper ?" 

" Hang her tranquil loveliness. She 
ain't half thorough bred. She's no spirit 
I wish I'd married the other girl." 

"Who wouldn't have had you at any 
price. When you can't have what you want, 
you must be content with what you can 
get. How is Constance this morning ? She 
had rather a stiff day of it yesterday." 

" How should I know. I haven't seen 
her." 

" Bless me I You are becoming a model 
couple." 

" Well, but look here, Cora, I want to talk 
to you about her. She's going ahead at the 
most awful pace. Cards are pouring in by 
the hundred, and I am sure she has filled 
up every hour, both day and night, for the 
next fortnight." 

" Well, what else do you expect ? She's 
the fashion. Are you sighing for Hel- 
mingham woods and the honeymoon." 

" No, of course I ain't. You know that 
quite well. I wish you'd have done with 
your sneering. You know quite well why 
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I married, and what rm thinking about. 
I want to know if all this racketting about 
ain't very bad for her ?" 

Madame De Villar indulged in a hearty- 
laugh. 

" I can't say I think she looks as if it 
would do her any particular harm. What 
a desperate hurry you are in." 

*' Of course I am. If she doesn't have 
a child before very long it'll drive me mad. 
I hate being married, it's a bore and a 
nuisance. One's obliged to go to stupid, 
dull dinner-parties, and give them too, 
and go in for respectability. I hate that 
great house too, all satin damask and 
gilding and mirrors, and I hate all 
those great big brutes lounging about in 
plush and powder, and cringing like slaves 
whenever one comes in. It's much jollier 
living in lodgings, with no one to bother 
you, and where you can smoke all about 
the place and do just what you please. 
I've given up all that fun, and tied a clog 
round my neck for life, for the chance of 
an heir, and if Constance doesn't give me 
one, I declare it's a regular swindle." 
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Madame De Yillar laaghed again. 

" Poor dear fellow, getting in despair 
already, how sad ! Well, the case is not 
yet quite hopeless. It is just possible 
Constance may awake, some day, to a 
sense of the obligation resting upon her 
to make you some return for the honour 
you have conferred upon her." 

** Well, but don't you think I had better 
put a stop to her racketting about this 
way." 

*' She's so likely to be guided by your 
wishes, isn't she ?" 

" I'll be hanged if she shan't. I'll take 
her straight oflF to the country if she 
isn t. 

** Nonsense," she sharply replied. ** I 
should say your domestic aflFairs are likely 
enough to give occasion for scandal, be- 
fore you're done with, without your making 
bad worse. You had better leave Con- 
stance to please herself, without inter- 
fering, until there is some reason to sup- 
pose it's necessary. And now you may 
take yourself oflF. I have engagements." 

*' What engagements ?" 
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" That's no business of yours." 

" Oh. ho 1 Some m/s.eriou« vfaitor. 
I'll be bound. You are going ahead, are 
you, Cora? I never believed in your 
sanctity. Til just stay and see." 

"Your wife is coming to me very 
shortly," she calmly replied. 

" Oh, by Jove, I'm oflF. I wouldn't face 
you two women together for something." 

" What a merciful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence for the two women," she retorted, 
as he disappeared ; and within ten minutes 
Lionel Dashwood was sitting in the very 
chair he had occupied, and she was smiling 
on him sweetly. 

" How good of you to obey my summons 
so promptly," she said. 

'* Could I neglect so great an honour?" 

"Ah, that is really pretty. If I was 
not very lazy I would get up and make you 
such a profound reverence. But now I 
must tell you what I want you to do for 
me." And she proceeded to give him a 
commission respecting some ponies to 
which she had taken a violent fancy, or 
said she had. 
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*' And you will undertake that for me ? 
A thousand thanks, you are so kind. And 
now tell me what you think of the rising 
star." 

** What rising star ?" 

" Mr. Dash wood. Have you just landed 
from the South Sea Islands ?" 

** No. I came up by the express from 
Derbyshire, yesterday." 

" And yet profess not to know that I 
refer to your lovely cousin, and my sister- 
in-law." 

" Oh, Constance ! Well, you know, I 
haven't seen her since last autumn." 

" Impossible. What are you thinking 
of? Why she will be the rage this season, 
and you, her cousin — such a delightfully 
elastic relationship — letting your chances 
slip in this way ? Why you might easily 
occupy a foremost place in her list." 

*' Really 1 in fact, I'm not sure I 

care about it." And he pointed the words 
with a glance. 

" Now, now, Mr. Dash wood, that will 
not do. Don't expect me to believe you 
are really indifferent to such advantages. 
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If you persevere in such strange conduct, 
I shall really begin to believe something I 
heard." 

** What ?" 

" Shall I tell you ? Well, a little bird 
did whisper to mo sundry little things last 
autumn; and when a handsome cousin 
disappeared so suddenly, and wouldn't 
come back when he ought to have come, 
the little bird sang very loud, and said, *Ah, 
ha, I told you so 1' " 

She saw how he reddened in spite of 
himself. "What nonsense, Madame," he 
exclaimed, ** why I believe I was the first 
person who congratulated Constance on 
her splendid prospects. It is most unkind 
of you not to accept more graciously the 
pretty little compliment I was trying to 
insinuate. I declare — " 

" Mrs. St. Omer." 

How lovely she looked in her simple 
morning dress. She had been among silks 
and lace, and gorgeous fabrics of all des- 
criptions, for an hour, and during her 
drive from her mother's house to Park 
Lane, she had succeeded in mentally 
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arranging a most wonderful combination, 
of some sort, for an approaching bail, so 
she was animated and radiant. She greeted 
her sister-in-law with the sort of enthu- 
siastic aflFection weak women are apt to 
assume; then turned to give a careless 
glance at the unexpected stranger, and 
found herself face to face with her cousin. 

Madame de Villar watched them both. 
He was equal to the situation, for she was 
in his thoughts at the moment ; but no one 
had been further from hers than he. She 
flushed, and then turned very white. 

" How are you. Con ?" he said, extending 
his hand. ** Now don't look at me so re- 
proachfully. I really only came to town 
yesterday afternoon, and should have gone 
straight to you after leaving Madame De 
Villar, so I have not been wanting in 
respect." She gave her hand almost me- 
chanically, but she said not a word, and 
for a moment even Madame De Villar's 
heart misgave her, with the dread she had 
made a blunder, and should pay for her 
mistake with a scene. In truth, her fears 
were not ill-founded. Constance's self- 
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command was not a much stronger quality 
than most she possessed, and her heart 
seemed to stand still with the sudden 
shock. The nature of the revulsion which 
Bent it into motion again would determine 
the consequences, and, fortunately for her 
composure, it came with a sudden 
thought of Di Carrington. 

" 1 daresay I could have forgiven you if 
you had," she said, turning coolly away. 
" Life is too short for great animosities. I 
could forgive my bitterest enemy all his 
enormities, this morning, if he would 
bring me a glass of claret and water. 
Please ring, Lionel. They persuaded me 
to try some horrible thing for breakfast, 
which some obnoxious creature brought 
from some unearthly place, and I thought 
it was rather nice, but it has made me so 
dreadfully thirsty." 

The crisis safely over, Madame De Villar 
rejoiced. She had seen all she wanted to 
see. Constance was gay enough again, 
but she laughed and talked too excitedly 
for her, and there was a hectic spot of 
colour on each cheek. 

s 2 
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She pleaded her overwhelming list of 
engagements as a reason for leaving the 
moment luncheon was over ; drove straight 
home ; sent off an excuse for not fulfilling 
some afternoon appointment, on the plea 
of over-fatigue the previous day ; gave a 
general and strict not at home order ; 
locked herself up in her dressing-room, 
and let the storm have full way ; lying in 
her old helpless attitude, with her face 
buried in the sofa cushions. She had 
never seen him since that terrible day, 
when her face had brightened for the last 
time with a smile of real true happiness 
at his approach, and darkened with 
despair, for the first time, at his abrupt 
departure ; and acting was at an end for 
the moment. The weak may not suffer as 
the strong may do, but they can still suffer 
very terribly ; and when Constance St. 
Omer rose from her couch, as the time- 
piece chimed half-past six, her face was 
very pale, and her eyes dull and heavy, 
with very dark circles under them. Then 
began the mysterious process of resuscita- 
tion, whereby the living falsehood was re- 
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stimulated into life from its temporary 
swoon ; of reproduction of the beautiful 
radiant Mrs. St. Omer, after whom the 
world was running mad. 

An hour and a half later, Constance St* 
Omer, bright, animated, and exquisitely 
dressed, emerged from her seclusion, and 
joining her husband in the hall drove away 
with him to spend the night in a whirl of 
excitement. 

How long would she bear such a life? 
how long stand the shock of such violent 
revulsions, the strain of oscillating like a 
pendulum with such terrible frequency be- 
tween the enchanting illusions and the 
hideous realities of her brilUant lot, her 
splendid marriage ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHAT THE EECORDING ANGEL HEARD IN 

THE PARK. 

Before the season was over Madame De 
Villar found herself thrown into the shade. 
Mrs. St. Omer reigned supreme. There 
was many a woman who might have vied 
with her in actual beauty ; in fact, there 
were few who did not admit in their secret 
hearts that on that point she would not 
stand a comparison with her sister-in-law, 
and none knew that better than Cora 
herself. Still, she was the fashion, so none 
dared to dispute her claim. 

Right fully was she carrying out her 
own determination to enjoy to the full the 
advantages for which she had paid so dear 
a price. Her life was one mad whirl of 
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excitement from morning till night. Yet 
steadily enough she seemed, for the time, 
to be standing upon her giddy elevation. 
Perhaps her peril was the less because she 
was supreme, and devotion was too lavishly 
oflFered at her shrine to let her set upon 
it the value reserved for more costly 
treasures. Still she had been only three 
months married as yet. 

What were the nature of her relations 
to her husband ? The question was be- 
ginning to be one of some interest. They 
were rarely or ever seen together, and it 
had not escaped the notice of keen eyes 
and ears, that she never voluntarily men- 
tioned him, and that if anyone spoke of 
him to her, her answers were short, and 
her bearing cool. 

That very question was under considera- 
tion in the park one morning, among a 
trio of loungers leaning on the railings, 
and discussing things in general. 

"Look, there go Mrs. St. Omer and 
her inseparable sister-in-law. Who's that 
opposite her ? Selby, by Jove ! Then 
there's mischief in the wind, I'll swear." 
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'' Why ?" 

" Selby never was known yet to fix his 
suckers on to any beautiful woman who 
wasn't on bad terms with her husband. He 
says life is too short for the fatigue and dif- 
ficulty of carrying a citadel by assault, un- 
less there's a friend inside to lend a helping 
hand. The truth being he's too cunning a 
rascal to risk his reputation for success, 
where failure is possible. He wouldn't be 
smiling at her in that way if he hadn't 
some good reason to believe she was some- 
thing more than just ordinarily indifferent 
to her husband." 

" Probably he has a benevolent inten- 
tion of enlightening her, by degrees, solely 
of course, with the friendly wish she should 
be spared a severe shock some day," 
chimed in another. " St. Omer's a horrid 
brute. I declare it's too bad. Hardly 
three months married to such a beautiful 
girl as that, and yet going on as he does." 

'* How much do you suppose she 
knows ?" 

" A deal less than she'll know by the 
end of another week, if Selby's reconnoi- 
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tering leads him to think the affair would 
work, but somehow, I don't think it will. 
He's a lazy dog. I expect he'll decide to 
let it stand over to another season. You 
see her position is new to her yet, and the 
novelty and all that, is enough ; by another 
season she'll want a little fresh excitement. 
Besides, she'll have had a year of matri- 
mony, and a little quiet work in the country 
to get through, and you may depend we 
shall see a great change in her. Selby 
ain't the man to take the trouble to do for 
himself what time and circumstances will 
do effectually enough for him, without his 
putting himself out of the way. He's never 
in a hurry about anything." 

" Then there's Dashwood ; he ain't going 
on as might have been expected. They say 
he was awfully spoony before she married. 
Everyone thought something would have 
come of it." 

" I don't suppose anyone thought so, 
after it appeared there was a chance of 
hooking the big fish, or else he was un- 
commonly green; though, upon my honour, 
I do wonder how, with all his money, she 
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ever was brought to marry that brute. 
Lady Monck must be wonderfully clever. 
But I daresay Dashwood's hanging fire for 
a bit, too. The fact is, the girl hasn't been 
badly brought up, in some respects, and I 
really don't believe she's quite ready for 
that sort of thing yet. A year of matrimony 
with St. Omer, and of constant companion- 
ship with his sister, will considerably ad- 
vance her education. She'll be quite 
another woman next season. 1 declare it 
wouldn't be bad to see a round or two 
between Selby and Dashwood, in that line. 
Selby's the more knowing hand, but then 
Dashwood is better posted up in the indi- 
vidual case, and if she ever really cared for 
him he'd have a tremendous pull. HuUoa 1 
here's little Parkinson, breathless, and 
almost black in the face. He must have 
got hold of some tremendous piece of 
news. What's the matter now, Parkin- 
son?" 

'' Matter, indeed ! The most extraordi- 
nary thing I've heard for many a day." 
" Some confounded lie then, I suppose." 
'' Nothing of the kind. Selby told me, 
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and he saw it himself. Have you seen 

little Rosalie lately ?" 

" No, not for some little time." 

" Well, she's got a stunning miniature 

brougham, and whose crest do you sup- 
pose' is on the panels ?" 

" Be hanged if I know. She might 

have a double line all round the carriage, 

I should say." 

*' You'd never guess, in a month." 

" Well, out with it then, man, before 

you explode, and lose the chance of 

telling." 

"St. Omer's " 

" Nonsense." 

** A fact; 'pon my honour. And that 

isn't all. What do you think the little 

dare-devil did yesterday ?" 
" What ?" 

" Actually drove up to their door." 
" Oh, come now, Parkinson." 
" 'Pon my soul, it's perfectly true. 

Selby was passing on the other side of 

the street, and saw it. He said you might 

have knocked him down with a feather. 

She drove up, coolly got out, rang the 
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bell, and gave the porter a note, got back 
into the brougham, and was hardly out of 
sight, he says, when Mrs. St. Omer her- 
self drove up." 

•' I don't believe a word of it, Parkinson. 
You got drunk last night, and invented 
the story, in order to make yourself of 
consequence." 

" Ask Selby, then, if it isn't true. It's 
pretty well for three months' after mar- 
riage, ain't it ?" 

" Pretty well, certainly. But that little 
fiend '11 come to grief, if she don't mind." 

**Not she. She knows what she's 
about. She wouldn't try such a game 
unless she knew she was safe. The fact 
is that brute, St. Omer, hasn't even a 
sense of decency about him. He must be 
the ruin of that poor girl sooner or later." 

" Clear case. Monson, why don't you 
go in for the practice of eloquent declama- 
tion over matrimonial tragedies ? There'll 
be fine openings for rising barristers to 
distinguish themselves in the divorce 
court before long, I should say, judging 
by various little indications I've noticed. 
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By Jove I there goes Mansfield, riding 
with Miss Monck again, and looking as 
solemn as an undertaker. 'Pon my word, 
that really begins to look serious. Has 
any fellow any information to oflTer?" 

"Yes. They say she's been and en- 
gaged herself to some fellow in the country, 
a farmer I believe, and that Lady Monck's 
nearly frantic, and would be well enough 
pleased if even Mansfield could cut him 
out." 

" What a joke ! Well, she's just the 
sort of girl to do such a thing, if she 
took it into her head. What a sell for 
Lady Monck. Useful as ballast, I should 
think, or she'd have been past all bearing, 
after her great success with the other girl. 
How pleased all her dear friends with 
daughters must be. 'Pon my honour they 
do look awfully in earnest. What a chance 
to get a couple of horses to go like that. 
I should say, though, her saddle flap 
must be applying an unpleasant amount 
of friction to his leg. 

All unconscious of the idle chatter, Ida 
Monck and Gordon Mansfield were riding 
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slowly round the Park — Sir Charles and a 
political adversary, in deep discussion 
twenty yards in front, agreeing about 
nothing save the impending ruin of the 
whole British Empire — and a trio of 
grooms following a hundred yards behind. 
Much dolor and many an hour of grievous 
repentance had these morning rides with 
his daughters cost Sir Charles Monck in 
days gone by, and even now he would have 
been nervous and miserable, had anyone 
else, save Gordon Mansfield, been so close 
beside his daughter. For though Lady 
Monck had solemnly renounced Ida 
privately, she had by no means re- 
linquished the favourable opportunities 
offered by Sir Charles' imprudence, for 
venting on him the perpetual irritation 
kept up in his mind by the thought of the 
Ilardings ; oft-times assuring him that but 
for the way he had allowed Ida to go on, 
when under his care, she would never 
have dreamed of such a step as engaging 
herself to any man against her parents' 
wishes, and reproaching him for allowing 
her to compromise herself now, in a most 
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objectionable manner. As it was, how- 
ever, it was all right, so he devoted him- 
self, cheerfully, to the demolition of the 
British Empire, without giving a thought 
to his daughter. 

The intimacy between her and Gordon 
Mansfield had increased rapidly, since that 
evening when his sharp attack of cynicism 
had revealed to her that he could ap^ 
preciate a more healthy moral atmosphere 
than that in which he moved, if he had 
not the courage to transplant himself en- 
tirely into it ; and when his brief remark 
about Ethel Harding had suggested to her 
the probable reason of the change in him 
which she saw so distinctly, and caused 
her to regard him with far greater interest 
than she had ever yet bestowed on anyone 
whom she contemptuously regarded as a 
mere man of fashion. She also had be- 
come suddenly invested with greatly in- 
creased interest in his eyes. She had been, 
of yore, too blunt and brusque for his 
ideas of refinement, but now, she had not 
only softened down to a considerable ex- 
tent, under the influence of her own 
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clouded horizon, but had fearlessly chosen 
for herself a comparatively obscure and 
retired life, in preference to the show 
and glitter in the midst of which she had 
been brought up; had, in fact, boldly 
taken the plunge, while he stood shivering 
and hesitating on the brink, thereby 
making him feel more than ever dissatisfied 
with himself. 

Then also, though she never hinted her 
suspicions, she often talked to him about 
the Hardings, and especially about Ethel, 
so that she had become an object of great 
attraction to him, and a most unconven- 
tional friendship had grown up between 
them. They rode together in the morn- 
ings, and sat talking in quiet corners, 
when they met in the evenings, Lady 
Monck looking on, publicly in serene con- 
fidence in Mr. Mansfield, privately in con- 
temptuous indifference for what her un- 
worthy daughter might choose to do ; until 
it began to be matter for interesting specu- 
lation whether the safe man was not, at 
last, really going to peril his character. 

On that very morning, as they rode 
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slowly side by side round the Park, 
Gordon Mansfield had done what he had 
been meditating doing for some titne, and 
confessed to Ida his love for Ethel Hard- 
iDg ; at least he assayed to do so, but she 
quietly interrupted his hesitating ad- 
mission. 

"You needn't tell me about that, Mr. 
Mansfield. I know already." 

" Know what ?'* 

" That you love Ethel." 

" It is hardly love, I think," he replied, 
in a low tone. " I believe it's nearer akin 
to worship." 

Ida looked very grave. " Are you 
really in earnest ? Do you mean that you 
inteud to try and win her?" 

" What can I say ? I really don't know 
myself what I intend. I only feel, when 
I am near her, that whatever there may 
be of good in me seems to gain so much 
power that I almost begin to think, if I 
could win her, I might rise to a level 
somewhat nearer hers. But then," and 
his face darkened, " when other influences 
are brought to bear, I feel too hopelessly 
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unworthy of her even to think of her as 
my wife." 

She only in part understood him, and 
so she answered wide of the mark. 

" But if you can resolve to change your 
whole mode of life for her sake, surely you 
are worthy of her." 

He smiled half sadly. ** I was not 
thinking of that. But do you think I 
should have any chance ?" 

She was silent for a moment, then 
she answered — 

" I hardly like to say no ; and yet I can 
scarcely truthfully say yes." 

She could not see, under his outward 
composure, how sharply the words smote 
him. 

'* Do you mean you think I am too 
late ?" 

** Oh, no. I am sure you are not. But 
I don't think Ethel will ever marry. She 
always says she is not fit for married life ; 
that she is too dreamy and unpractical." 

"It is not that which unfits her for 
it." 

" What then ?" 
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" I don't think I could explain. One 
feels some things one can't put into words, 
or mayn't. People talk about it being hard 
to find a good wife, but it strikes me it's 
a deal harder to find a man fit to be the 
husband of a good woman. And where 
Ethel Harding is in question, I " 

" What ?" He had begun to speak 
with suppressed vehemence, and she 
longed for the completion of the abruptly 
checked sentence. 

" Shroud my face from her presence 
and cry out unclean." 

" Mr. Mansfield I" 

" I'm not mad. Miss Monck," he con- 
tinued more quietly, ** but my thoughts 
had carried me farther than I intended. 
I'm in a wretched state of self-contra- 
diction, that's the truth. I hardly dare 
to think of trying to win her in earnest, 
and yet I cannot bear to hear you say you 
don't think I have any chance. 1 do 
believe, however, that I shall try some 
day. I believe it'll come to be my last 
chance, and when a man is drowning I 
don't suppose he stops to consider whether 
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he will sully and deface what he clutches 
to save himself." 

" I don't understand you." 

** No, I suppose not. If I try, and fail, 
you will see what will follow, and then 
you will understand some day, if not at 
once. Miss Monck, will you plead my 
cause with her, if I ask you ?" 

She looked at him with a very wistful 
look in her deep blue eyes. " I will tell 
her what I believe to be the truth, Mr. 
Mansfield; that if she marries you, I 
believe you will make her a good and kind 
husband, and that you will be a better 
man than you will ever be under any 
other circumstances. That is all. I could 
not urge her on such a point." 

"Very well. Remember that promise 
against I claim it. I believe my wisest 
course would be to go abroad for a year 
or more ; shake myself free of all existing 
associations, and then decide. I've been 
thinking about it for some time. I begin 
to hate London, I only wish I had gone 
before " 
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"Before last season began. HuUoa! 
Why here we are at your house. Miss 
Monck, how many people have I cut this 
morning?" 

"No one, that I know of, save my 
sister and Madame De Villar, who passed 
just as we turned out of the Park. But 
they must have seen you did not see 
them.'' 

" No. You don't mean it ? Did they 
really pass ?" 

" They did.'^ 

" By Jove, then," he muttered, " I be- 
lieve there's some chance for me. Good 
bye. Miss Monck. I shall see you this 
evening." 

With a nod to Sir Charles, he remounted 
and rode away. 

He rode down Park Lane, so deep in 
thought, he was almost passing Madame 
De Villar's house without noticing it, when 
a carriage dashed up to the door, and a 
voice said, close to him — 

"Ah, Mr. Mansfield jj what a fortunate 
meeting. I am so glad. You are the 
very person I wanted to see, for I know 
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you are three parts an artist yourself. 
Please come in for two minutes, and give 
me your advice." 

He would have given a great deal that 
he had not been riding too lazily to let 
him venture to plead important engage- 
ments; and with not the most amiable 
expression on his face he dismounted, and 
followed her into the house. 

" So you wouldn't see me this morn- 
ing/' she said, as they ascended the stairs. 

** Really, I assure you, I didn't see you. 
I had no idea you had passed, until Miss 
Monck told me." 

" Ah, you looked very much preoccupied. 
You musn't poach, Mr. Mansfield." 

*' I've no intention," he coldly answered, 
and as he did they entered her boudoir. 
It had been entirely refitted-up since the 
previous season, in much the same style, 
and yet with sufficient change to strengthen 
its old insidious influence with all the 
charm of novelty. He had never yet 
been able to resist that room, and he 
could not even at that moment, though 
some silent voice cried out— 
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" Beware 1" 

He threw himseK down on a couch 
which seemed as if it had been placed in 
exactly the most convenient position to 
receive him, and said — 

" This is really charming, Madame, too 
charming ! What faultless taste you have. 
Was it this you wanted me to admire ? It 
is really, I think, an improvement on last 
season." 

" Oh, no ; not this. But I am glad you 
like it. I cannot endure a room to be 
always the same ; it wearies me. Yet I 
like to have everything pretty about me. 
I don't think I could live in an ugly room. 
But I am going to leave you to admire it 
for a moment, while I just take off my 
bonnet. I shall not be a moment, but one 
feels hot and dusty after a drive in the end 
of June." 

She disappeared, and left him to his 
reflections, which were little more than a 
sort of dreamy appreciation of the softest 
of couches, the most perfect harmony of 
colouring and form, the rich, but not too 
powerful scent of fresh flowers filling all 
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the air, and the softly shaded light, re- 
lieving the eyes after the glare and heat 
outside. 

She very soon returned, looking as cool 
and fresh in her simple dress, as if no such 
things as dust or heat existed. 

** Why, you are improved in appearance 
already," she said, with a smile. "You 
look quite placid and comfortable. I can- 
not understand why you ride on such hot 
mornings as this. But now I will show 
you what I want you to advise me about/' 

She took up a small portfolio which was 
lying on the table, as she spoke, and seated 
herself close beside him on the couch. 

"You must know," she continued, 
"that my vanity has induced me to re- 
solve to have my portrait taken, so I 
actually spent a whole morning, a little 
while since, at a photographer's, being 
taken in every imaginable costume and 
position, in order to decide which is best ; 
and now they have all come home I am 
hopelessly bewildered, so I want you to 
help me to settle upon the best position 
in which to be immortalized.'' 
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She opened the portfolio, as she spoke, 
and laying its half on his knee, half on 
her own, turned over the photographs. 

With rapidly quickening pulses, Gordon 
Mansfield studied the lovely face and per* 
fectly moulded form, in some dozen or 
more of different positions and costumes* 
with the antitype, in all the added beauty 
of life and youth, close beside him; the 
soft blooming cheek now nearly resting 
against his shoulder; now, as she bent 
forward in earnest consideration of some 
point in dress or posture, almost touching 
his chest, while his beard mingled with 
the glossy, perfiimed hair, which came 
once or twice dangerously near his lips ; 
she, all the time, as apparently regardless 
of his proximity as if he had been nothing 
more than a cushion of the couch. 

Twice, three times, the studies were 
turned o?er, and still the point was un- 
settled. He hardly answered her remarks 
upon one and another, only sat there with 
the book before him, seeing very little 
save her face, feeling very little save her 
light weight resting against his shoulder. 
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"Wait a moment," he said, at last, 
" let me look at that one." 

And repressing, with an effort, a strong 
impulse to pass his arm round her, he 
contented himself with taking her hand, 
to draw it gently away from the photo- 
graph in question, and then still retain his 
grasp upon it. 

" No. It makes no difference. One is 
a>s good as another, or as bad " 

"As bad!" 

" Yes. As deadly ! as mischievous I 
That face ought to be done in sackcloth 
and ashes, for all the mischief it has 
wrought." 

"Ah, no. Be serious. I don't want 
any jesting," she replied, in a low, soft 
tone. " Do tell me which you like best. 
Not which is the best, but which you like 
best. I should like the picture to be the 
one you would most like." 

And as she spoke she looked up with 
her large innocent eyes full in his face. 

His fate trembled in the balance for a 
moment. The impulse to bend down 
and kiss the full red lips was almost 
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irresistible. But with one tremendous 
effort he forced it back, and the very- 
action seemed to bring Ethel Harding's 
face before him, as he had seen it last, 
gazing so thoughtfully into the glowing 
fire. He rose from his reclining position, 
shut the book, and with a gesture in which 
there was just the faintest sign of putting 
her from him, said— 

" Ah, Madame 1 why do you ask me 
that? Why pay such compliments to a 
sworn old batchelor like me ? You should 
ask that question of some ardent young 
lover, whose very soul would be steeped 
in bliss at the idea that you could have 
such a wish, not of me, whose blood 
is rapidly cooling down to autumn tem- 
perature. And really I haven't time to 
answer it. You have contrived to make 
me spend half an hour here which ought 
to have been very differently employed. . 
What a dangerous woman you are 1 I 
shall shun you studiously in future. Good- 
bye !" 

He rose to his feet as he spoke, and held 
out his hand. Her colour changed a little. 
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" What a strange, abrupt creature you 
are/' she said, with a little constrained 
laugh. 

" Yes. A regular old bear. Not fit for 
the society of beauty and refinement," 
and with these words he disappeared 
through the silk curtains ; made his way 
out of the house ; mounted his horse, and 
rode away, gnawing his under lip with a 
knitted brow. 

Ida Monck did not see him that eveiiing» 
in spite of his parting words in the morn- 
ing, nor did he join her in the Park, the 
following day. But in the course of the 
afternoon Bennet brought her a note from 
him. 

**Deab Miss MoNCK, 

"Forgive my failure to fulfil my 
engagement last night. I received such 
decided proof, after I left you in the morn- 
ing, of the wisdom of my half-formed reso- 
lution to go abroad at once, that it became 
suddenly a determination; and I spent 
the afternoon and evening in setting my 
house in order, and shall be on my way 
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to Dover by the time you receive this. I 
shan't come back for a year, certainly; 
but don't forget your promise; and, in 
the meantime, give an occasional kindly 
thought to a poor storm-tossed wretch, 
who would like to be something better 
than he is, if he could only manage it. 

" Ever truly yours, 

« G. M." 

Ida read and wondered; wished she 
knew where he was gone, and hoped they 
might meet somewhere abroad ; then 
smiled to find herself actually thinking the 
ten days which had yet to pass before they 
left London themselves would be very 
dull, now he was gone, as she remem- 
bered how, of yore, she had classed him 
with the common herd, merely fit to be 
well " snubbed " whenever an opportunity 
occurred. Then she sat down and wrote 
a long letter about him to Bertram, only 
suppressing, with the instinctive reticence 
of a true-hearted woman, all allusion to 
the confidence he had reposed in her about 
his love. And, sooth to tell, failing that 
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clue, Bertram Harding did rather wonder 
what had interested Ida so strongly in 
Gk>rdon Mansfield. 

Ida's own heart was very heavy. Lady 
Monck pursued exactly the same rigid 
routine she had followed for thirty years, 
and yet she had contrived to infuse a new 
element into it, and make her daughter 
most acutely feel she was an inmate of her 
father's house, nothing more ; and it was 
a dreary position for a girl standing en- 
tirely alone. Often enough, in her secret 
heart, Ida wondered whether she would 
not be fully justified in marrying at once, 
without her parent's sanction; and only 
yielded the point because Bertram must be 
right. 

It was very hard, too, to hear her 
mother's constant rejoicings over her dear 
Constance, and reiterated declarations that 
the results of the marriage had exceeded 
her utmost hopes, and that she did not 
believe there was a happier or more 
devoted couple in all England. For all 
that did Lady Monck unblushingly aver, 
until she probably half persuaded herself 
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she really believed what she asserted. 
And all the while Ida noted, day by day, 
with an aching heart, the incessant proofs 
forced upon her, of how poor Constance 
was striving to make the external show the 
sole reality of her life, and drown all 
thought in a whirl of dissipation ; and the 
almost more painful fact that her sister 
certainly rather shunned her society. She 
knew what it meant. Constance was 
perfectly aware the endless round of gaiety 
and excitement would not for a moment 
dazzle Ida's clear sight, or confuse her 
perceptions of things as they really stood, 
therefore, in her presence, she felt her- 
self face to face with the truth which she 
was trying so hard to persuade herself was 
not truth, because she would not see it. 

The thought of it all saddened Ida 
Monck's face, and drew anxious lines 
across her fair open forehead sometimes, 
but not with the bitterness of wounded 
affection. She knew, full well, that Con- 
stance loved her, as she loved none other 
in the world ; and that sooner or later 
she would turn to her again, and she 
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quietly waited, but it was^, very painful in 
the meantime ; and it was almost with a 
feeling of relief she went at last to wish 
her sister good-bye. 

Constance flushed suddenly when Ida 
spoke of the impending departure. 

" Are you really going to-morrow, Ida ? 
Oh yes, mamma told me, but I had for- 
gotten. How long are you to be abroad ?" 

** A year, at least, I believe." 

"A yearl Oh, Ida; and you will be 
far away out of my reach for a whole 
year ?" 

** I think you seem to get on very well 
without me Con," she said, with a slight 
ring of sadness in her voice. 

Constance threw herself into her arms, 
in a moment, with a burst of tears. 

•* Oh, no, no. Ida, darling, don't think 
that. There's no one left to me in the 
world but you, only seeing you makes me 
think, and I can't face thought. I should 
go mad, or do something wicked, if I 
allowed myself to think. There's some 
safety in all this mad whirl, though you 
don't approve of it. But it can't last. 
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Ida, it can't, I know ; and Fm sure some- 
thing will happen some day, I don't know 
what, and I can't bear to think you will 
be far away, where I can't get at you. 
Oh, Ida, I'm so lonely and desolate 
amidst all my splendour." 

Her sobs increased to almost hysterical 
violence. Nature had got the upper 
hand for the moment, and would have 
her revenge. If she had not known her 
so well, Ida would have been almost 
frightened. 

" Hush, hush, darling," she murmured, 
soothing her like a child. " You must not 
give way in this way. If you wish it, 
dear Con, I will refuse to go abroad, and 
insist upon staying with you for the 
winter." 

" Oh no, it's no use. We are to spend 
nearly the whole winter in paying a round 
of visits. You couldn't be always with 
me, and besides, I couldn't bear it. There 
are times, Ida, when I feel I couldn't 
bear to see your fe.ce. I only wanted you 
to be at Hollywood, where I could get at 
you in a moment, if I wanted you." 
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"Tou can always do that, dear. We 
are not going to the backwoods. You 
have only to telegraph to me, at any time, 
and be sure I will be with you in the 
shortest possible time afterwards. Nothing 
should keep me away if I thought you 
wanted me." 

" Ah, but that isn't like having you so 
near. But it can't be helped. However, 
I daresay I shall get on this winter, with 
all these visits to keep me occupied, and 
prevent my seeing much of him. But, 
Ida — " and she looked up at her sister 
with a sort of foreboding horror, in her 
eyes, ** you mark my words. If I am ever 
obliged to spend a long time quietly in the 
country with him, some terrible results 
will follow." 

" No, Constance, I will not let you say 
that. You may be very unhappy, but no 
terrible results can follow to you unless 
you deliberately do what is wrong. You 
must not speak so." 

** They will, they will. I know they 
will. I will try to do right as long as I 
can, but the time will come when it will 
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be too late, too late ! Oh, why, why did I 
ever marry him ?'* 

Again she burst into tears, and when 
that fit was over, it was almost instantly 
followed by another, because Ida could 
stay no longer. She clung helplessly to 
her, moaning and sobbing, and making 
her promise, again and again, she would 
come to her whenever she sent for her. 
And when, at last, Ida was almost forced 
to tear herself away, she left her in hys- 
terics, with her maid administering re- 
storatives. 

The Moncks went down to Dover that 
night, and Mrs. St. Omer to a splendid 
ball, the last dying flicker of the season. 
And while Ida was lying back in the rail- 
way carriage, her heart overcharged with 
sorrow and dread, Constance was dancing 
and flirting, with sparkling eyes, and 
almost more than ordinary vivacity of 
manner ; and everyone said Mrs. St. Omer 
had really looked more beautiful at that 
last ball than at any of the numbers she 
had attended during the season. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE DOWNWARD EOAD. 

After that first meeting with his cousin 
in Madame de Villar*s boudoir, Lionel 
Dash wood had been tolerably constant in 
his attendance upon her. He had cleared 
off his liabilities, and Colonel Dash wood 
had listened to his sister's affectionate 
pleadings on behalf of her nephew, and 
increased his allowance, so he really felt 
himself a very prosperous man for the 
present, and was quite satisBed he had 
acted wisely in not allowing his heart to 
stand in the way of his walking in the 
paths of prudence. They had certainly 
been in the first instance thorny paths, 
when he thought of his beautiful cousin, 
and of how dear, to him at least, had been 
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the evidence that she really loved him, 
and remembered Fred St. Omer, thinking 
of him, not as the world thought, but as 
men think of one another, in their pri- 
vate meditations, and that he was to be 
Constance's husband. Gradually, how- 
ever, as he began to feel the daily advan- 
tages of being able to open his letters 
without dread or misgiving, and to face ' 
his tailor unabashed, the thorns cleared 
away from his path, and his state of self 
satisfaction became very great. Be present 
at her marriage, nevertheless, he would 
not, and Constance had been very near 
the truth when she had declared she 
knew he could not bear to see her mari'ied 
to Fred St. Omer. And as he himself 
expressed it, he *' greatly funked" that 
first meeting. He was, therefore, not a 
little thankful — when it was safely over 
— for the sudden and unexpected manner 
in which it had come about. 

After Constance drove away that day, 
and while she was giving such free vent 
to her misery in her own boudoir, Madame 
De Villar, looking very serious, was lee- 
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turiug LioDel Dashwood upon his duties. 

" Now, do tell me, Mr. Dashwood, truly 
and seriously, for I have a good reason for 
asking ; were there really never any love 
passages between Constance and yourself ?'* 

" My dear Madame, when you ask such 
a question, what can I say ? Do you sup- 
pose it possible any man could be fortu- 
nate enough to be cousin to such a lovely 
girl, and not make good use of his advan- 
tages ? We used to make love to one 
another in a most gushing way, but there 
was never anything serious." 

" Really and truly ?" 

"Yes, really and truly. You can ask 
Aunt Theresa if you like. She took fright, 
and spoke to me about it, and was quite 
satisfied with what I told her.'* 

" I am quite satisfied. Now I will tell 
you why I asked. J am really anxious 
about Constance. You know, between 
ourselves, it is quite impossible she can 
care about Fred, and her position is cer- 
tainly a perilous one. I don't think she 
has a long enough head to render her 
quite safe from compromising herself, for 
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she will be immensely run after. You 
really ought, as a matter of duty, to se- 
cure a foremost place on her list, and be 
constantly about her. Fred will pay her 
no sort of attention, you know, and you 
could easily supply his place, and avert the 
appearance of her being a neglected wife, 
a character in which no woman likes to 
figure. If you don't do so, others will, in 
a manner which may, I fear, involve the 
poor child in difficulties and dangers. Do 
you understand me ?" 

" Perfectly." 

** Then you will show yourself tract- 
able ?" 

•* I will consider your suggestion." 

** Ah, do. Then I know you will see 
the matter in the same light as I do. She 
will of course be a great deal with me, 
but this is a point upon which a man has 
often more weight than a woman. Our 
united guardianship will be very useful to 
her, I am certain ; and indeed she will need 
it, for she is rather fond of admiration." 

" She'll be sickened of it, I should 
think, by the end of the season." 
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" I don't know. Some women can ne- 
ver have enough of it. It remains to be 
seen if Constance is one of them. Now 1 
am going out. You will think over what 
I have said." 

So Lionel Dashwood was dismissed to 
meditate, which he did, and before another 
fortnight was over he occupied a good 
place among the list of his cousin's gen- 
tlemen in waiting. 

Their name was legion, and yet the 
season came to an end and not a single 
stone was cast at Constance St. Omer^ 
She smiled upon them all ; treated their 
devotion as a matter of course, and passed 
on unscathed. It was true enough, as 
had been acutely remarked over the Park 
railing, her position was still new to 
her, and its novelty provided her with 
sufficient excitement, without her seeking 
it in any serious intrigue. Besides, as yet, 
the full knowledge of what her husband 
was had not dawned upon her. When it 
did, and the novelty of her present life 
had passed away, would come the full 
trial of how far the canker-worm had eaten. 
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Madame De Villar set off for Scotland 
as soon as the season was over, in any-^ 
thing but a serene frame of mind. Gordon 
Mansfield was gone, whither she knew 
not, and without even a written farewell. 
She was very bitter against Ida Monck, 
for she had not been blind to the fact that 
he had been oftener short and abrupt to 
herself, after he had devoted so much of 
his attention to her, than before. Against 
Ethel Harding she was venomous. Still 
she was by no means in despair. She had 
fully anticipated he would struggle, and 
she still believed she should win in the end, 
though he fought longer than she antici- 
pated ; long enough to enhance the value 
of the victory when it was won. 

Lionel Dashwood had been engaged in 
a spirited correspondence with his uncle 
concerning the autumn shooting party at 
Friarscourt, and had suggested Constance 
being asked to take her mother's place 
that year. But on this point the old gen- 
tleman had proved so intractable, Lionel 
had, at last, been obUged to run down him- 
self, to see if he could not talk him round. 
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" I don't want her here. I don't care 
if I never see her again. She's quite lost 
my good opinion, poor, silly, weak thing. 
The idea of her allowing herself to be in- 
duced to marry that brute." 

" But it was Aunt Theresa's doing, Sir. 
She didn't know." 

" I know it was your aunt's doing. 
Heaven forgive her. But as for the girl 
not knowing, I suppose she doesn't know 
all I know, and I daresay your knowledge 
is far ahead of mine ; but she'd seen quite 
enough here to disgust any woman. Why 
I've seen her look at him with all the 
scorn she could heap upon him in a glance. 
No, no ; it's no use talking. She's sold 
herself for gold, there's no question about 
that; and I don't want her here. Besides, 
I don't approve of the way I hear she's 
going on." 

" No one has a right to say a word 
against Constance on that point. Sir," 
Lionel vehemently exclaimed. " She's 
gone through the season splendidly. Of 
course there are no end of fellows after her, 
but there isn't one can say he got a grain 
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of encouragement that every single one 
didn't share with hira. She hasn't com- 
promised herself one iota." 

" I'm exceedingly glad to hear it. I 
should think, by all I hear, she has had no 
small provocation." 

" You're quite right there, Sir. St. 
Omer is a horrid brute. There's no ques- 
tion about that. You heard all about 
little Rosalie, I suppose." 

" I did. Does Constance know ?" 

" I doubt it. She isn't up to that sort 
of thing, as yet at least ; and by some ex- 
traordinary good luck she never happened 
to meet the brougham. There was an 
awful row, though, about her driving up 
to the door. A lot of fellows took fright, 
I expect, what she might do next, and 
made such a disturbance, the little vixen 
found she had gone too far, and she's 
been quieter since." 

Lionel Dash wood pleaded bis case so 
well that at last his uncle yielded the point, 
and agreed that Constance should preside 
over his house that autumn. Then Lionel 
made a still bolder attempt. 
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"Won't you send an invitation to 
Madame De Villar, Sir? She is really 
received everywhere, and Constance seems 
quite fond of her. I am sure it would 
be a great pleasure to her." 

•*No, Sir, I will not;*' thundered the 
Colonel. ' " That's the worst thing I've 
heard of my niece. I will not have that 
woman in my house. However much the 
world may find it convenient to forget, I 
remember, very distinctly, and she shall 
not come here as long as I am master." 

It was evidently no use to dispute that 
point, so Lionel gave in, well enough 
satisfied with his former victory. In truth 
he, at least, was already drifting towards 
the breakers, for he was beginning to feel 
that his cousin's presence or absence 
was a matter of much consequence to 
him. 

So when the first of September came, 
Constance arrived, looking so bright and 
so radiant, her uncle felt quite bewildered ; 
the fact being, she had been parted from 
her husband for a month, he having gone 
on a yachting expedition, in which she 
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had flatly refused to accompany him, 
alleging she was invariably sick at sea. 

Colonel Dashwood saw them meet at 
Friarscourt ; saw the rude carelessness of 
his manner, the studied almost con- 
temptuous indiflference of hers ; and not 
dimly prognosticated to himself where it 
must end some day. 

The various relays of visitors who suc- 
cessively arrived at, and departed from 
Friarscourt, voted Mrs. St. Omer a great 
improvement on Lady Monck as hostess. 
She was so bright and animated; so un- 
wearied in inventing plans for killing time. 
But though her uncle declared she turned 
the whole house up side down, and made 
more disturbance in three days, than had 
ever occurred there in a year before, it 
was not London. There were occasional 
quiet days to be got over, and sometimes, 
^hen the sportsmen had had a hard day's 
work, unusually early hours to be faced. 
Then Fred St. Omer, being by no means 
a favourite, often found himself left in sole 
possession of the smoking-room, long 
before he was inclined to go to bed ; and 
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swearing at the reat for being a pack of 
muffs, who could not appreciate a jolly 
good night of it, would stalk up to his 
wife's dressing-room; the very sound of 
his approaching footsteps sending a 
shudder through her, as she lounged in 
an easy-chair by the fire, trying to keep 
her thoughts fixed upon some French 
novel. Then would follow one of those 
scenes which so terribly bore out the truth 
of Constance's assertion, that there was 
some safety in that mad whirl of excite- 
ment which left no room for them. 
Pure and refined she was, but she had 
not the force of character sufficient to 
command respect from a man of her 
husband's stamp; or, more correctly, to 
make him fear her. And when such a 
man has no respect for his wife's presence, 
let those who have the ability picture the 
results. It was rare sport to him to see 
her cheek crimsoning at his coarseness ; 
and more than once it happened, when he 
had been drinking rather more deeply than 
usual, that Constance, in an agony of 
indignant weeping, burst away, and locked 
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herself up in her bedroom, until his re- 
iterated threats that, if she didn't open the 
door he would smash in the panels, and 
make ** the devil's own row," terrified her 
weakness into returning to be jeered at 
for her particularity. If Ida Monck could 
have witnessed some of those scenes, she 
would have hardly doubted her sister was 
right when she declared that if she was 
ever doomed to spend a long time alone 
with her husband in the country, some 
terrible results would follow. 

Then, in the silence and darkness of 
night, when her husband's heavy snores 
told her he was fast asleep, the unhappy 
victim of her own weakness and her 
mother's blind ambition, would slip away 
again to her dressing-room, and kneeling 
on the floor, with her face hidden among 
the sofa pillows, to stifle the sound of her 
sobs, give full vent to her misery ; trying, 
ay, trying hard, poor girl, not to think 
of Lionel. Not to remember how kind he 
always was, how gentle and — in outward 
seeming at least — how chivalrously re- 
spectful ; and yet not daring to check such 
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thoughts with the remembrance that she 
was the lawfully wedded wife of the man 
wrapt in a heavy slumber not ten yards 
from her, because that consciousness 
seemed to make him more hateful, and 
Lionel more dangerous, by contrast. And 
there she would stay and sob until, in sheer 
dread for the morrow, she was obliged to 
bathe her face, and lie down on the so&, 
and try to sleep. Then, in the morning, 
she appeared enchantingly dressed, all 
smiles and animation, the lovely envied 
Mrs. St. Oraer. 

It was bad enough at Friarscourt, but 
it was worse, sometimes at least, in some 
of her numerous visits that winter. She 
was not hostess then, and some houses 
were dull and heavy, and there was less 
to keep her thoughts from turning to 
realities. Only Lionel was absent, that 
was one great advantage. 

At last, one night, when February was 
only just beginning, and they had still 
several engagements to keep, Fred lounged 
into her dressing-room, with a look on 
his face which almost brought her a sense 
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of relief. She had learned to read him 
well enough to know what to expect, and 
he looked then as if he was disposed to be 
serious. 

"Look here, Con," and he placed a 
chair close in front of her, and sitting 
across it, leaned his arms upon the back, 
and rested his chin upon them. " No !" ho 
interrupted, as she shghtly drew her chair 
back, " don't do that; it's not like an aflfec- 
tionate wife to retreat when her husband 
approaches; come here," and he rudely 
laid his hand upon her. 

" Let go, Fred, or I will not listen." 

" By Jove, if you don't do as I tell you, 
I'll make you sit on my knee, and you 
won't like that; and if you don't keep 
quiet then, I'll sit upon yours and you'll 
like that still less." 

She shuddered, and was passive. 

" There now. That's right. Now, I'll 
let go of you. What was I going to say ? 
Oh, I know. Look here, I'm tired of all 
this racketting about, from place to place, 
and 1 won't stand it any longer. It's one 
of the pleasures of matrimony I didn't 
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bargain for. So you just write and put off 
going to the other people, and we'll go 
quietly to Helmingham, the end of this 
week." 

" To Helmingham ! what, alone with 
you ? Fred, I won't go." 

" Yes you will, my dear. You belong 
to me, remember, and you'll do just as I 
please— as long as it suits me that you 
should live with me as my wife, you shall. 
When it doesn't, why then we'll see ; so 
just you write." 

**I won't stay there alone with you," 
she gasped. 

"Now, don't get into your tantrums; 
no one wants you to do so. I mean to 
have a jolly lot of fellows there, and you 
can get Cora to come. You can ask any 
other women you like ; only I don't think 
you'll find they'll quite like the men I 
mean to have. You may be sure I don't 
mean to resign myself to your society. I 
was never partial to bread and butter, and 
milk and water ; and the taste I've had of 
both hasn't increased my liking for them. 
Now, you write those letters, and then go 
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to bed. You're looking pale. I'm going 
to smoke another pipe, and I'll look in and 
give you a kiss, as I go to my dress- 
ing-room, and then I know you'll sleep 
soundly." 

With a trembling hand she did his 
bidding ; the bitter consciousness stealing 
over her, as she did so, that he was more 
her master than she had ever before 
realized ; and a sort of hopeless despairing 
feeling following that consciousness. It 
was the first time they had actually crossed 
one another's paths. The first occasion 
when they must act together, and, if they 
disagreed, one or other give in ; and from 
that hour poor Constance augured ill 
for the future, if her wishes crossed her 
husband's purposes. 

" Oh, if I had only Ida's spirit," she 
moaned. 

Ah, "if," — if she had possessed it, he 
would never have dared to assume such a 
tone, and she would not have needed to 
use it. 

Within a fortnight they were at Helm- 
ingham, and Fred St. Omer had gathered 
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round him a set of boon companions, well 
calculated to indemnify him, as he ex- 
pressed it, for eleven months of dull respec- 
tability. Even Madame De Villar looked 
grave, when she arrived. 

" My dear Constance, this is really rather 
alarming. How come you to allow such a 
gathering ?" 

** How can I help it ?" sha bitterly 
replied. 

Cora looked at her. Languid, graceful, 
without one line about her telling of energy 
or vigour, and thought she was probably 
right. 

** He said he would have who he Uked 
here," Constance continued, " and that I 
might do the same. But I wasn't going 
to ask any women to come." 

** Quite right, my dear. It would never 
have answered. I suppose you must let 
Fred have his fling sometimes, and have a 
respectable party some other time. If you 
contrive to keep the two apart you may 
get on. Helmingham is really so magni- 
ficent, and, in many respects, so attractive, 
you may depend your dear friends will all 
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keep their eyes shut very close, if they are 
not actually forced to open them. But, 
my dear, why didn't you ask some decent 
sort of men, for my sake and your own ?" 

" I had rather they staid away. I don't 
want people to pity me." 

" Oh, nonsense, you are too fastidious. 
Quite right, as far as women are concerned, 
but that doesn't apply to men. It would only 
add a charming tinge of romantic sympathy 
to their devotion. You don't know, my 
love, how delightfully a shade of mute 
sympathy enhances the worth of your 
followers' adoration." 

Constance shifted uneasily, and her 
colour changed. 

** I don't want to know, Cora. I don't 
like the way you talk. Of course I 
don't mind a certain amount of atten- 
tion, but you go too far. Whatever one's 
husband may be, one has one'self to think 
of." 

" Hear, hear 1" exclaimed Madame De 
Villar, with a laugh, which was silvery, 
and yet not musical. " The virtuous wife 
flies to arms. My dear Constance ! don't 
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make yourself ridiculoas. I don't want 
you to peril your estimable husband's peace 
of mind, though I suspect you'd find 
it hard. But we've wandered from oar 
subject. I really don't see why we're to 
be doomed to pine, like violets bom to 
blush unseen, which is, I am sure, what 
neither you nor I were bom for, and I 
insist on having some one here fit to speak 
to. Where's your cousin ?" 

" At Friarscourt." 

"I shall send for him." 

" Oh no, Cora," and her cheek flushed, 
more decidedly. " I had rather not. I 
don't want him to come." 

" Why not, dear ? He is so handsome, 
and so nice. Are you afraid ?" 

" Of course not I" and the crimson flush 
grew deeper ; ** but I don't want him 
here." 

" But I must have him, Con. The fact 
is I am desperately in love with him my- 
self, and I can't do without him. I shall 
write to him forthwith. If you are not 
afraid of him there can be no reason why 
he shouldn't come." 
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Of course Constance yielded, as she 
always did when she ought to have stood 
firm ; and Lionel Dashwood came. Then 
Madame De Villar gravely told him she 
had insisted on his being asked, for that, 
really, with such a set in the house, Con- 
stance ought to have some protector. 

" You know I can get on well enough," 
she said. *' I am case hardened, and 
always had spirit enough to take care of 
myself. But she is not broken in yet. 
And, moreover, she is timid. It is a dif- 
ferent thing for her.'' 

So Lionel, nothing loath, installed 
himself as his cousin's cavalier in attend- 
ance. Madame De Villar seemed to find 
some one else quite as attractive, and fully 
verified her own declaration that she was 
well able to take care of herself. 

It was a well worn veteran in the ways 
of the world, who had prognosticated that 
by the time the next season came they 
would see a change in Mrs. St. Omer, and 
he had no reason to regret having risked 
his character for acute discernment by 
such a prophecy. Those six weeks at 
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Helmingham, before she went to London, 
had done more to change her than her 
whole previous ten months of married 
Ufe. But the change was one easier felt 
than described. When moral deterioration 
has reached the point for words and ac- 
tions, it is easy enough to chronicle, in 
black and white, the signs and symptoms. 
But those which mark the first stage, 
when the soul alone is sinking, while habit 
still holds the outer life in its accus- 
tomed groove, are far more subtile, and 
very hard to define. It was a soul's 
tragedy which was being worked out, one 
of the thousands going on around us, 
<3ay by day, in the midst of this wretched 
system of ours of falsehood and Mammon 
worship; and upon which, perchance, 
angels looked down in pity, while liber- 
tines smiled hopefully, and immaculate 
dowagers, and rigid spinsters, safely 
sheltered from temptation behind the 
shield of their own exceeding unattractive- 
ness, fi'owned grimly over their ramparts 
upon the weak, beautiful, and unhappy 
woman against whom no one yet could 
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actually say a word; but who everyone 
knew, as was reported over the Park 
railings, early in the season, was " begin- 
ning to go the pace pretty freely." 

She seemed, however, well enough 
disposed to hover persistently in the de- 
batable land, without overstepping the 
narrow boundary which can never be re- 
crossed; and none knew that better, or 
watched her course with more interest than 
her sister-in-law. They were constantly 
together in public, and what gaps her 
private hours might have caused, were ' 
faithfully filled up by the astute Made- 
moiselle Amelie, who duly reported to her 
cousin. Mademoiselle Julie, that Madame 
was certainly less prudish than she had 
been last season, but that she was still 
very particular, more so than any lady 
she had ever known. At this intelligence 
Cora De Villar smiled, calmly calculating 
that all was well, and that with very little 
aid from herself, circumstances would 
work out her purposes for her. Her cal- 
culation amounted in substance to this, 
that, according to a somewhat coarse 
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metaphor of her own, her sister-in-law 
must run off the rails sooner or later, and 
that the event would probably transpire 
in the course of another year. Her 
brother would then be past twenty-six, 
and it would be impossible he could have a 
child, under the necessary conditions, in 
time to interfere with her longed for 
acquisition of the Lodge. Yes, Constance 
must go, and if necessary she must help 
forward the required consummation herself. 
She had received a terrible fright that 
spring, and had it not been for the cer- 
tainty that her brother would be prevented 
by no scruples of common decency from 
hurrying on a divorce in time to thwart 
her yet, she would not have run another 
six months' risk if she could have avoided 
it. She had left Helmingham about three 
weeks before the St. Omers started for 
London, and when she arrived in Park 
Lane, herself. Mademoiselle Amelie im- 
mediately imparted the intelligence that 
Madame had had a little indisposition just 
after Madame De Villar left ; that she had 
been in her room a fortnight, and had 
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persuaded Mr. St. Omer it was an attack 
of influenza, but she. Mademoiselle Amelie, 
knew better. And Cora was very pitiless 
after hearing that piece of news. Every 
slight variation in Constance's looks made 
her tremble. 

"What, only just breakfasting?" she 
exclaimed, one morning, as she entered 
her sister-in-law's boudoir. " I thought 
you affected early hours, Con." 

"Sometimes. But I am so tired this 
morning," and she laid her head languidly 
back in her chair. 

" And well you may be. You danced 
last night with an energy and persistency 
calculated to ruin the constitution of a 
dairy-maid. You are a most aggravating 
woman, Con." 

" Why ?" 

" Because you can stand such an amount 
of dancing, in looks, 1 mean. Most 
people, if they dance to the extent you 
did last night, look hot and flushed, and 
altogether exceedingly unpleasant. Now, 
you really look better and better the longer 
you keep it up. My dear child 1 you 
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looked positively divine last night. I 
was ready to tear you to pieces with 
jealousy." 

"Nonsense, Cora. You can stand 
against anyone." 

** Could, darling. But I am nearly ten 
years your senior. But, seriously, my 
love, you'll be the death of some of those 
unhappy men, if you look often as^ you 
did towards the end of the ball." 

After she had been waltzing with 
Lionel, and had a long rest with him in a 
quiet corner : She flushed — 

" Let them die, then," she bitterly ex- 
claimed, " they would be no loss." 

'' None of them ?" 

" No, none." But her eyes did not 
meet her sister-in-law's. 

** I don't believe that. However, we 
won't quarrel about it.. And really you 
are improved. You go on in a much 
more reasonable way than last season." 

" In a much worse way, you might say, 
more truly." 

" Not at all. I know what I mefan. If 
you had not mended yoiu* ways, you 
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would have been the laughing-stock of 
everyone this season." 

" Why ?" 

" Because people always laugh at con- 
iugal devotion, especially when it is all on 
one side. In fact, I don't doubt many 
men would have said such an amount 
of domestic affection was quite sufficient 
to drive your husband to his present 
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She listened, apparently unmoved. 
That was a step gained. She used to flush 
and shift nervously under such discourse. 

" Those who know him wouldn't sup- 
pose my conduct very likely to affect him, 
one way or another." 

" Then, in Heaven's name, my dear, 
why don't you bestow a little more of 
your affections where they would be 
better appreciated ?" 

She started up at that. *' Cora, don't 
talk that way. I'm not going to make my 
name a bye-word for every passer by to 
cast a stone at." 

There was an almost feverish energy in 
her tone. Cora laughed. 
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" My dear child, do you suppose I want 
you to go in for bigamy, in either the 
spirit or the letter ? I only want you to 
act as becomes a sensible and spirited 
woman. Do you know how your husband 
spends his life ?" 

" No, and I don't wish to know." 

" But it is high time you did, in order 
that you may see how impossible it is for 
people to attribute any special caution on 
your part to anything save a ridiculous 
and misguided affection for a man who 
does not care for you one straw. Do you 
mean to say you have never seen, about 
London, a very smart little brougham, 
with your husband's crest on the panels ?" 

" I have seen it." 

" And don't you know who it belongs 
to?" 

" No." 

" You dear, innocent babe ! Well, that 
brougham belongs to a certain bewitching 
little houri attached to one of the opera 
houses, I forget which, and commonly 
known as * little Rosalie ' — and is kept 
for her by your dear husband, who also. 
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at present, provides the rest of her estab- 
lishment, as well as her wardrobe and 
jewelry, and a most extravagant little 
wretch she is. It is well for you, Con, 
those coal pits at Ohilbury have turned 
out such a success, or I really believe you 
would have been, to use a common phrase, 
straightened in circumstances. She must 
cost Fred fabulous sums." 

" Why do you tell me all this ?" she 
asked, in a cold, hard tone. 

" Because it is high time you should 
know exactly where you stand. YoU are 
in perpetual danger of some awkwardness 
which would be attributed to an affectation 
of gushing innocence, unless you are well 
up to the situation. There are rare scenes 
go on in that house, I can tell you. She 
doesn't exactly Uve in Belgrave Square, 
you know, still she has a very nice house, 
and as she is the fashion, all men go there, 
and nicely she is bleeding some of them, 
besides your husband. Charming suppers 
there are there, after the opera ; and that's 
where your husband generally is when he 
won't go with you. As you may imagine, 
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there is a delightful freedom of speech and 
manners permissible, which is exactly to 
his taste. I don't know a man fonder of 
female society — when it's of the kind he 
likes — than my esteemed brother. Now, 
when you remember that every man who 
speaks to you knows all this, and a great 
deal more, which neither you nor I know, 
you may imagine how very absurd it 
appears to find you doing the austere 
wife." 

Constance had grown very pale, but 
she had listened in silence. As Cora 
ceased speaking, she coldly rose and rang 
the bell. 

" You are quite mistaken, Cora, if you 
suppose the knowledge of all this likely to 
make the least difference in my conduct. 
I can believe Fred capable of anything, 
save acting as a good and honourable man ; 
but that makes no difference to me. I am 
not quite so easily led as you seem to 
suppose. I know very well how far I 
mean to go, and where I mean to stop — 
My bonnet, Amelie. I am going out. Is 
the carriage come round ?" 
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" Just this moment, Madame." 

" I am going to do a little shopping. 
Will you come, Cora ?" 

"No, thanks, dear. I have a host of 
engagements. Good bye. We shall meet 
to-night." 

And not a little astonished, Madame De 
Villar took her departure, vainly trying, 
as she drove home, to solve the enigma of 
her sister-in-law's unexpected conduct. 

In truth, she did not entirely under- 
stand the position. It was one to which 
nothing in her own life had ever given her 
the key. Constance had a safeguard ; one 
likely enough, truly, to drag her down to 
perdition, but still guarding her from all 
peril from other sources than itself. She 
had really loved her cousin. Not with the 
strong, deep love of her sister for Bertram 
Harding, which no waters could have 
quenched, nor floods have drowned ; but 
still, with a love which was true in itself 
And now that love, temporarily clouded 
over, was beginning to shine out again. 
They had accidentally arrived at some ex- 
planations with respect to that story about 
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Di Carrington, and in the depths of poor 
Constance's heart lay a lurking suspicion 
of further false play, which had helped to 
soothe her indignation against Lionel. 
And, at any rate, now she knew what men 
could be, he seemed to rise very high, by 
contrast. 

She had long given up trying not to 
think of him ; she had even relinquished 
the attempt to persuade herself she loved 
him as a brother. She only held to her 
promise to her sister, that she would try 
and do right as long as she could ; but 
with the conviction stronger than ever 
upon her, that her own gloomy fore- 
bodings would be fully realized some day. 
But Madame De ViUar might scheme in 
vain in any other direction. As long as 
Lionel Dashwood did not swerve in his 
allegiance, Constance St. Omer would never 
go beyond the debatable ground unless at 
his instigation. Only, unfortunately, Cora 
included him in her scheming, though she 
did not rest on him alone. 
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